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FOREWORD 


Interest in adult education has been growing in the 
country during the last fifteen years. It tends to focus on 
particular aspects rather than seeing the problem as a whole. 
It started with literacy. Soon people began to see that 
fiteraey was not enough. ‘Mass Education’ then became the 
favourite term. ‘Social Education’ is what they speak of 
now, and the term has found favour even in quarters 

which control policies and command (or fail to command!) 

resources. 

Few in our land fully realise the comprehensive 

nature of adult education. Among those who do, my estee« 

med friend J>r. Ranganathan holds an honoured place. I 
was delighted when I found him willing to share with a 
larger public some of the thoughts which have been sim- 
mering in his mind as he puts it. 

I 

The country needs a comprehensive book dealing 
exhaustively with the problems of adult education in India, 
That book has yet to be written. I am happy that Dr. 
Rangaaabban’s work will help many, who are prepared, to 
see a wider horizon. It may be taken as an earnest of 
things to come. 


RANJIT M. CHETSINGH, 

Honorary General Secretary ^ 
Indian Adult Education Associatioa 
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AUTHORS PREFACE 


The \mhlica>t\on Ed'iication for leisure in a new form was 
envisaged in the course of a conversation with Mr. R. M. dhet- 
singh^ Hoiiy. Central Secretary of the All India Education Asso- 
ciation. He agreed to explore the possibility of the Asso- 
ciation assuming responsibility for it. Accordingly the matter 
was taken in hand and I wish to express my grateful 
thanks to the Association for agreeing to publish tlie book. 

The book is based on a series of talks giveii to the 
instructresses of the W.A.R.P. Corps (now I.W.C.C.) of 
Madras in September, U)44. These ladies were engaged in 
social service work which included adult education. Their api>- 
roach was therefore severely j^ractical. This was a good corrective 
to my approach. Our interests were helpfully complementary. The 
way in which they took the talk led to a considerable 
clarification of the thoiights which had been simmering in 
my mind for some years. 

Most of the matter here presented formed part of 
the Handbook of reference (for the use of the LW.CXJ.) 
published by the Government of Madras in 194o. This soon 
went out of print. But there was a genuine demand for 
it. My thanks are due to Mrs. P. Parijatham JIaidu the 
head of the I.W.C.C. for premission to bring out tiiese 
lectures as a separate book. 

The lecture-form has been preserved as it helps to eon- 
serve the aroma of the experience in the lecture room. The 
Second Edition has been revised and changed more particularly 
in the bibliography and at the end of chapter 7. The first 
chapter also has been modified. 

The original setting of the lectures however could not 
be completely altered. ‘ The reference to a Government 
Order in several places is to order No. Ifi22 of May 26, 
1944 issued by the Public Department of the Government 
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of Madras transforming the temporary war-time organisa- 
tion of the Women’s Air liaid Precautions Crops into a 
permanent department charged with social service and 
adult education and christened the Indian Women’s Civic 
Corps. 

We all agree that reconstruction of life in India 
is argent. Such reconstruction implies many changes in the 
political, economic, industrial, social and ed\ioational spheres. 
The Constituent Assembly is busy giving shape to the 
political sphere. This must have priority as this alone can 
give the necessary sanction for work in every other 
sphere. The planning committees are also active with the 
design of the changes necessary in the economic and in- 
dustrial spheres. Social changes are being provided for in 
the constitution itself in so far as certain anachronisitic 
social practices are concerned; but social changes cannot 
be produced by the fiat of law. This is readily conceded. 
It is also conceded that it is only education that can 
help social changes, but the capitalistic tihos which still prevails 
prevents many from conceding that economic and indus- 
trial progress too depend upon mass eduction. Whatever be 
the programme of industrialisation and economic revival 
that may be adumbrated, its successful working will 

depend on the information and enlightenment in the rank 

and file of the workers and consumers, — which means, it will 
depend on the state of education of the people at large. The good 
or bad effect of the state of education is unfortunately of 
deferred manifestation. This factor blinds planners and makes 
them pay scant attention to adult education. The hamper- 
ing inefficiency and wastefulness which results from lack 
of education in people is no doubt resented at the moment 
by the individual in charge of affairs. But the resentment 
of many such people is never integrated into a whole, 

in such a way as to reveal that the root-cause of this 

inefficiency is lack of proper educational facilities for 

adults. 

Every country has discovered this lacuna in the 
organisation of their social reconstruction at a late stage 
and at great cost. But the lateness of the discovery did 



not do so ntucli harm to them as it is doing to India to-day. 
India’s social reconsinudiou is beginning at a time when 
many countries have marched far ahead and the world is 
being economically knit together into a single unit in spite of 
the persistence of political barriers. The crash resulting 
from the neglect of adult education will become much more 
damaging in India fhan elsewhere. It is therefore necessary 
that our statesmen at the helm of affairs should provide 
for adult education well in advance of the starting of the 
drive for industrialisation and economic reconstruction. In 
other words adult education should have a priority which is 
second only to constitution-making. 

Adult education cannot ])re8ume full-time adult stu- 
dents. It will have to bank only on the leisure hours of 
adults. Again adult education cannot entirely depend upon 
formal teaching. It must be largely self-education with the 
aid of a net- work of public libraries within easy reach 
of every adult. The following pages therefore deal with 
topics such as leisure, books and libraries, apart from the 
methods of teaching adults. 
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CONSPECTUS 


Chapter 1 is* devoted to a discussion of the term “Social 
Service” and the enunciation of the normal work of those who 
adopt social service as their profession. 

Chapter 2 expounds a theor 3 ? of leisure based on the three 
rhythms of life and shows how best the margin of leisure should 
be filled up. 

Chapter 3 defines education as the life-long process of the 
imfoldment of personality and defines the restricted range of the 
work of those engaged in social service. 

Chapter 4 discusses the educability of the adult, the place 
of the library in adult education and the way in which a course 
in adult education shoud be organised. 

Chapter 5 deals with the absence of suitable books in the 
Indian languages and the part that those engaged in social ser. 
vice can play in the production and distribution of books by 
the threefold means of exploration, conservation and contribu-^ 
tion. 

Chapter 6 giv'es an analysis of the different levels of life 
and the relation of literacy to the enrichment of life at the 
different levels. 

, Chapter 7 chalks out the curriculum and indicates its 
scope by giving model lists of books on some subjects. 

Chapter S deals with nine methods of teaching available 
m adult schools. 

Chapter 9 provides a historical setting and gives a conerete 
picture of the march of adult education by narrating the experi- 
ences of Russia. 

Annexure 1 chalks out two sample courses and makes an 
appeal to Government. 

Annexure 2 gives an illustrative actuality, 

^nnexure 3 gives a bibliograpliy on Adult Education. 



CHAPTER I 

SOCIAL SEETIOB 

The wave of democracy gained appreciable momentum in 
some countries of the world early in the 19th century. This 
wave had been kept away from India as a result of her politioajl 
subordination. Inspite of it, the wave had been knocking at 
her during the last few decades. On the 16th August 1947 
Mahatma Gandhi’s efforts bore fruit. India gained her freedom 
and the wave of democracy got itself fully established in India. 
Mahatmaji had been always insisting that independence was 
not an end in itself, but was only a means to help, without any 
hindrance, the blossoming of the personality of every Indian to 
its fullest size and beauty. Independence, he held, brought in 
its train a great responsibility. India was no longer a protected 
country. Indians could no longer indulge in indolence. India 
could no longer keep her people ignorant, ill-informed and idle. 
Indians could no longer think of social salvation in terms of 
individuals, but should work for the salvation of the community 
as a whole, India’s progress will have to be measured hereafter 
not by the attainments of the top few who could earn a share 
of the smiles and favour of a foreign bereaucracy. Indians 
should realise that it was the last man among them that would 
set the pace for the fulfilment of India’s destin 3 '. 

Apart from the acute distress and disorder brought about 
by the partition of the country, India’s chronic misery centres 
rmuid insufiSciency of food, clothing and shelter for her teeming 
millions. This insufficiency is responsible for poverty, squalor 
and disease. These three scourages and the insufficiency of 
food, clothing and shelter can be cleared off only by a prior 
exorcising of the Demon of Ignorance among the 90% of India’s 
people and the equally venomous Demon of Indolence in the 
majority of the 10% of her so-called educated people.-Indolence 
of the educated class will continue so long as ignorance prevails 
among the masses. It is only the fear of competition from 
those who are below and the social pressure generated by the 
enlightenment of the masses that can make the educated classes 
dutiful, industrious and mindful of work-chastity. An intelli- 
gent man who is encouraged by lack of social pressure to 
continue to be indolent soon begins to indulge in tcdhing about 



every body else's 'vvork. Thus he not only neglects his own 
work but even obstructs the work of others. Instead of 
confining himself to the work allotted to him and doing it to 
his very best, he allows his mind to spread over all other kinds 
of work not for doing them but to find cheap pleasure in 
talking ill of them. This unfortunate tendency in the educated 
few of the India of today must be arrested. It can be arrested 
only either by the drawing of a higher sense of duty by the 
grace of God or by the surging upwards of the masses of the 
land. Work-chastity will establish itself for the benefit of 
India — India which has inherited the noblest traditions of 
chastity personified by the poet in Sita and Rama — only if 
this unfortunate tendency is arrested by both these factors. 
We have to pray to God to invoke the first factor and educate 
the masses to bring about the second factor. It may look like 
a paradox that the masses should be educated in order to 
redeem the classes and establish work-chastity among them, 
but paradoxes of the kind are not uncommon. They do lead 
to vicious circles, but vicious circles of this nature can be cut 
only by the lead to be given by the statesmen in a community. 

Mahatmaji’s insistence on reviving rural life, enlightening 
the rural folk and identifying himself with the lowest classes 
of the people was really an attempt to cut the vicious circle. 
The success which he had attained in this matter during his 
life-time had impregnated the masses with enough power to 
make the foreign ruler withdraw from our land apparently 
voluntarily. The next achievement of Mahatmaji's raising the 
level of the masses would have been making the classes practice 
work-chastity and become industrious enough to help India 
march towards her destiny of being the foremost among the 
nations of the world, but, alas, the disembodiment of Mahatmaji 
had occured before this second objective of his life's work could 
be realised. But are we to fall in despair ? Are we to drift 
back ? Are we to make the masses recede to their original 
position and thus allow the classes to continue in their wavs of 
indolence and irresponsibility ? No, that should not be. That 
would mean disaster. The statesmen of our country should 
collectively succeed in doing what Mahatmaji would have done 
individually, if he had continued to be with us in flesh and 
blood. What is it that our statesmen should do ? They should 



provide for the up-lifting and the enlightenment of the masses. 
By the masses’ we mean those who are below the average level 
of the community. Indeed one of the results of the advent of 
democracy in any nation has been that its Government should 
take the responsibility to lift the masses to a higher level. It 
is in this sense that we say that democracy has extended the 
sphere of function of the Government so as to include social 
service in it. It is the object of this course of lectures to 
examine what social service means, what place education has 
in social service and what relation leisure can have to edu- 
cation. It is also our object to examine the place of books in 
education and in leisure and how adults can be helped to 
educate themselves during leisure hours through books. Every 
thing then stems from the concept of social service. Let us 
therefore begin with tiding up our idea about this term. 

Charity 

Now, what is Social Service ? You all feel vaguely what 
it is. Let us make it exact. Probably '^Charity” comes uppers 
most in your mind as a synonym. But a little thought will 
show you that social service cannot be equated with charity. 
For charity is in most cases ego-centric, a person dispenses 
charity to earn merit — Punya. In the past it has been mixed 
with certain religious attitudes. Charity was often practised 
to earn a happier life after death. There are thousands of 
inscriptions not only in India, but all through the world, which 
record endowment of charity. In most cases, if not in all, 
such documents explicitly express the motive of the donor as 
something like what I have indicated. In some cases, even if 
it is not ego-centric, charity aims only at giving temporary 
relief to isolated individuals. It is more concerned with the 
moment. That is why we find that most of the charities of the 
olden days had taken the form of providing food and water for 
the hungry and the thirsty. How many charities have figured 
as Chatrams and Tannipandals ! The aim of charity has not 
been to deal with society but with individuals, and even there 
not with the , future but with the present moment. That is 
why we find the dictionary defining charity as “liberality to 
the poor and alms giving”, 



Social Service 


It is not proper to equate “Social Service'" with 'Charity\ 
The former concept is so modern that is by no means easy to 
get a satisfactory definition. Indeed the term “Social Service’’ 
had not come into use till the present century. In 1912 our 
brethren of the New World had an institution called the 
American Association of Social Workers. It appointed a 
Committee of Terms to define exactly the terms involved in 
social work. The first concern was with the term Social Service 
itself. After several attempts, it was found that the only way 
was to define the term by enumeration i.e., by a detailed and 
exhaustive list of each social work activity actually current at 
the time. The list went on swelling so that this definition by 
enumeration failed to satisfy the primary canon of definition, 
viz., that it should be short and potential. There is another 
significant fact. The volume of the Oxford New English 
Dictionary containing the world “social” was published in 1919. 
When I opened that volume for light, to my great astonishment 
the term ‘Social Service’ did not figure in it. You will grant 
that the learned and industrious editors of that giant dictionary 
spared no pains to list exhaustively every word and phraSe once 
current or actually current in the English language. As they 
had not listed the phrase “Social Service” we may reasonably 
conclude that the term and the concept behind it had not 
gairied accepted currency in 1919. The struggle to give a 
definition shape to the concept continued much longer. 

Attempt at Definition 

In 1928 the First International Congress of Social Workers 
which met at Paris took a step forward by reducing the long 
list of social service activities to four major groups — 

(1) Cure and prevention of physical disorder or injury or 
disease and supply of amenities to those who have physical 
handicaps ; 

(2) Treatment and relief of the criminals and the supply 
of amenities to the criminals under treatment ; 

(3) Relief and prevention of poverty and supply of 
amenities to those who have economic handicaps ; and 



(4) Removal of condifeions which hinder progress in 
economic life, and aids to personality adjustment. 

For brevity we may refer to these four fields of social 
service as — 

(1) Physical handicap ; 

(2) Mental handicap ; 

(3) Economic handicap ; and 

(4) Personality adjustment. 

The last of these really synthesises everything else. 

This effort of the first international conference went a long 
way to clear the ground. The term “Social Service” began, to 
denote something definite. As a result of it, when the Supple- 
ment to the giant Oxford Dictionary was published in 1933 it 
included the term “Social Service”, but the definition given was 
still nebulous and vague and did not clearly separate attempt 
at permanent social amelioration from temporary service to 
individuals with temporary handicaps. The 1934 edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary made a real advance. It tells us that 
“Social Service” pertains to a class or classes below or likely to 
fall below the community standard of well-being. There is 
also an illustrative list of such classes, the poor, the alien, the 
neglected, the illiterate, the mal-adjusted, the subnormal, the 
criminal and the infirm. 

The Definition 

Thus social service is an organized attempt to bring up 
social groups below the community standard to an accepted 
standard of well being. While the work is to be done through 
individuals only, the main objective is the group. While the 
work incidentally gives immediate relief to the individuals 
involved, the main objective is to do something lasting and 
enduring for the future of the group served. 

The Intention of the Government Order 

We have thus dived deep to find the intention of the 
Government Order. Understand it clearly that the field of your 
service when you go back to your stations is not the whole 
community but only the half of it which is below the average. 
Let us call that half the sub-normal part of the community. 
Negatively you have little to do with those above the normal. 



No doubt 3'ou will liai'e to engage yourselves in temporary 
relief measures in time of disasters like fire, famine, pestilence, 
floods, earthquakes, accidents and war. But these will be 
occasional. Your normal work as permanent ojB&cers of the 
social service corps wflil be concerned with something continuous 
and perpetual. It will be turned on the gradual improvement 
of the sub-normal part of the community, physically, mentally, 
educationally, economically, culturally and spiritually. That is 
what the Government Order expects you to do, That is what 
the present course aims to fit you for. 

Scope of the Course 

The scheme drawn up for you provide for your learning 
several subjects, a knowledge of which is essential in a social 
worker, Domestic Science, First Aid, Elements of Animal 
Husbandry, Gardening, Economics of Saving, Investments and 
several Arts and Crafts. To teach these to the adults, you 
have to learn their contents and there are experts in the several 
subjects to teach you their contents. My work with you is 
concerned more with methods — with the technique of teaching 
- — how to teach, when to teach and what to teach. It is also 
concerned with follow-up work how to ensure that the seed 
sown sprouts, develops, grows, blossoms and bears fruit. These 
aspects I am expected to cover under the caption ‘‘Education 
for Leisure.” 

We have today cleared up the background against which 
the subject of my discourse is set. I shall next examine the 
second of the two terms occurriug in the subject assigned to me. 
I shall discuss with you on the next day “Leisure” and its place 
implications and possibilities in the economy of human life. 



CHAPTER 2 

LEIStTRE 

On the last day, we defined ^-Social Service'’. Before 
taking up “Education for Leisure” as a form of social service, 
we shall tidy up our ideas about leisure and its utilization. 
What is leisure ? The dictionary defines it as “period or spell 
of free or unoccupied time*'. Free time means tinae not required 
for doing certain necessary things. What are the necessary 
things with which most of our time has to be occupied ? We 
must look for them at different levels and in different intervals 
or periods of time. 

The Three Bhythms 

We are all creatures of the earth. The moon and the sun 
come next to earth in their influence on us. We are creatures 
of them also. The earth is the source of the material of our 
energy. The earth determines the primary period of time — the 
day. The moon determines another natural period — the month. 
The apparent oscillation of the sun from Cancer to Capricorn and 
back determines another important period of time — the year. 
Our primary rhythm is the one pertaining to the body. It is 
therefore the one determined by the earth. It is diurnal. There 
is a physiology rhythm corresponding to the moon — the month 
Since the sun is the source of all energy and life on earth, its 
period — the year — corresponds to another important rhythm of 
nature. 

Let us then look for the rhythm of leisure in terms of the 
day, the month and the year. 

Daily Leisure 

Each day we have to oocupy ourselves during most of the 
hours in certain unavoidable ways. The bodily rhythm compels 
us to sleep and rest for at least eight hours a day. Children 
may have to do it longer, but it is found that an average adult 
must give up eight hours in this way. This is a physical 
necessity. Most of us have also to spend about eight to ten 
hours in house-keeping or in bread- winning work — an economic 
necessity. We have also to spend some hours in bath, food, 
exercise and relation — a hygienic necessity. We must also 
spend a short period in prayer, contemplation and communion — 
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a spiritual necessity’. Thus most of the day is occupied in 
unavoidable ways. The only elastic slice is the one devoted to 
bread- winning work. Society attempts to reduce that slice as 
much as possible and release some free interval or leisure. 

Monthly Leisure 

In most societies the days of full moon and new moon or 
the neighbouring days had been free days. 

Annual Leisure 

Before the advent of industrialization and the consequent 
urbanization, the months when nature was fallow or was in 
incubation had been free months. 

Present Distribution of Leisure 

This close correlation of leisure with nature has been 
thwarted in modern times. The present distribution of leisure 
is mostly artificial. The necessity to keep the industrial plants 
go on all through the year has led to an undue emphasis on a 
weekly period which has no correspondence with nature. In 
urban areas, the monthly quota of leisure has disappeared. 
The annual quota has been scattered artificially so that dijfferent 
persons have their shares at different times. In some professions, 
even the daily quota has been similarly scattered. Even rural 
areas are being influenced appreciably by this tendency to 
artificial and differential distribution of leisure. 

Old Methods of U sing Leisure 

The result has been that a very efficient utilization of 
leisure which centuries of folkways had stabilised has now been 
rendered unavailable. This outmoded utilization was of the 
group variety. It may be described as socialization of leisure, 
As those were days of mass illiteracy, the leisure was trans- 
formed by some folk- institutions, not demanding literacy, into 
periods of intellectual, social and spiritual enrichment. The 
holy-days were days of religious, social and family festivals. 
They did not connote mere intervals in work. They involved 
a concerted expansion of life. It is significant that in the 

East- Coast, for example, the fallow months— April to June 

were declared the most auspicious months, for festivals — private 
and public. Similarly the Dasara-festival and the associated 
reinvigoration of the people by athletic, intellectual and spiritual 
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practices and by the tabooing of the routine pursuit of one’s 
vocation, even to the point of the suspension of needle-work, 
for example, had filled up a natural interregnum in the progress 
of cultivation. It filled it in an organic way. As the whole 
community had the leisure at the same time, it was spent on 
the rewinding of the individuals and the community as a 
pleasurable group project. 

The Arid Transition 

Such festivals are dying out with the coming in of the 
industrial era. Society, however, remembered that the rhythms 
which they had allowed in life had been useful and invigorating 
Therefore while other effects, which were far too imponderable 
and subtle though more potent, went unprovided for, periodical 
intervals in work were reintroduced, but no longer as festivals 
and holy days Significantly they are called bank holidays 
when shared by all and privilege leave when shared severally. 
Thus they were made part of <^conomic organization and got 
severed from the ‘whole life’ of the community. An efficient and 
stable way of utilising the leisure, thus newly distributed, has 
not yet been evolved. Western countries/in which this phase 
began about a century ago, have been experimenting in various 
ways. India which is entering this phase only in the present 
generation can put that experience to -use and shorten her period 
of arid transition. So much for fundamentals and past history. 

Organization of Leisure 

Let us next examine how we should set about to organize 
the occupation for leisure time as we have it today. 

A Contraction Explained 

There is a flaw in the dictionary definition, which must 
first be removed. It described leisure as “period or spell of 
free or unoccupied time,” It might seem at first that the 
planning and organization of leisure and its forced occupation 
by the social service workers was a contradiction in terms. 
The contradiction rests partly on the use of the bare epithet 
^‘unoccupied” in the definition. In reality “unoccupied” means 
as we stated at the beginning “unoccupied with work forced by 
physical, economic, hygienic or spiritual necessities.” If this 
is remembered, part of the contradiction disappears. lHov can 
it be said that the butting in of social service workers detracts 
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from the freedom of the leisures, just as the play of children 
lose nothing of its freshness and spontaneity when it is guided 
in organized games by judicious and unobtrusive suggestion and 
leadership, so the leisure of adults who are below the community 
standard may gain from the guidance of'social workers who are 
there to foster corporate life and atmosphere which enhance hnd 
reinforce individual effort. There is one moral however, over 
organization will defeat its own ends. We must guard against it. 

Dangers of Unoccupied Leisuve 

Let us remember then that leisure is not strictly unoccupied 
time. There can be no such time. Remember the rapturous 
strains of Saint Thayumanavar. ‘Tt is hardly possible to have 
any moment of our life unoccupied”. Leisure must be occupied. 
It may be occupied* fruitfully or it may be misspent licentiously. 
Unharnessed leisure will eat us away, it will burn us. Beware 
of the dangers of unorganized, uncontrolled and unoccupied 
leisure. There are many demons to seize it and through it 
seize us also and ruin us. Let me mention one such demon, 
idle gossip, the very degeneration of the art of conversation. 
I need not multiply examples. I would ask you to make a list 
of them yourself. “The soul is dyed the colour of its leisure 
thoughts” said Dean Inge. “How to live on twenty-hours a 
day” has been the theme of a book written by Arnold Bennett 
in 1933. 

State and Leistire 

Arrangement and enjoyment of leisure is really an art 
that needs careful thought and preparation. The art of life, 
indeed, consists largely in the capacity to spend wisely and 
happily the hours in which we are ^ most free — free from the 
demands and behests of others, free from the demands of 
relaxation and hygiene — free te plan our activities in and at 
our own time. To waste these moments is to waste something 
extraordinarily precious. One of the most horrible and insensate 
forms of cruelty is killing time. It is a most vital concern for 
organized society — for the State — that the leisure of its citizens 
shall be wisely spent. Change the character of a nation’s leisure 
and a corresponding change in its culture and efficiency is bound 
to follow. 
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Leisure as Field for Social Service 

Education for leisure is, therefore, not only a legitimate 
but a vital form of social service. The most dangerous and 
devitalizing lesson in the lower half of a community is that 
which manifests itself as wasting of leisure. To heal it and 
thereby raise the standard of their life should be the first charge 
on the attention of social service workers. 

The Hobby-Bogey 

There is a wrong notion which got generated when the 
global leisure-cum-labour life of agrarian civilization was replaced 
by modern industrial life. 

It is represented by the term ^‘hobby’" which is defined 
usually as ‘‘favourite subject or occupation that is not one's 
main business”. It is the fashion of half-baked scholars to say 
“you must have a hobby for your leisure”. This coupling of 
“hobby” with “leisure” makes leisure as unreal and unservice- 
able as the ‘horse’ to which “hobby” is prefixed. To say that 
on-j’s occupation during his leisure should - be different from 
one’s main business — that is to say — that you must embrace at 
leisure something different from what you did at work, suggests 
a vulgar word which I do not wish to pronounce. If my main 
business is looking after libraries, organizing them and further- 
ing their use, I should not find delight in communion with 
Library Science during m3^ free time ! Is it ? If my main 
business is doctoring, I am not free to use my free time to dive 
deeper into the realm of medical science ! Is it ? If m^'' main 
business is to expound law, I should not carry into my free 
time the rhythm developed in court and find delight in riding 
on its crest as it were and getting at the most subtle and 
fundamental reaches of jurisprudence ! Is it ? No, no. This 
is atrocious, This is inhuman. This is imputing to all an 
aversion to\mrds one's vocation which developed with the 
monotony— the dehumanising monotony — of the repetitive job 
which capitalistic avarice has perpetrated in the name of 
efficiency. The irony is that it has spread like infection and 
blinded even those who are not put on such maddening jobs. 

The Haypy Man 

No. This theory of leisure is wrong. Man has to do 
some work in three contexts: to earn his livelihood, to fill his 
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leisure, to give a chance to the creative urge in him. The 
happiest man is he for whom the same work appears in different 
phases in all the three contexts : At the office or the factory, 
he does the work in a prescribed way, as a routine; at leisure 
he exercises his freedom in varying it as he pleases, in doing it 
in different ways, in experimenting with it and in improving it; 
this continued attention both under the behests of somebody 
and in his free individualistic way begins to occupy his per- 
sonality; he works it, hobbies it, sleeps it, coaxes it and lives it; 
thus he does all he can for the creative ferment to set in. If 
his creative urge also gravitates towards the same work, one 
day or other he creates, i. e. reaches the moment that contains 
all eternity as William Blake would put it. That is the 
realization of his life. 

The Misery of Many 

How miserable is the man, for example, who has to 
unwind red-tape to earn his bread, emulate a gardener during 
leisure and meditate on the invention of a universal lathe to 
give vent to his creative impulse. All honour to him who can 
find happiness in such circumstances. But there is no doubt 
that he is ,not as fortunate as one who has merely to change 
over from one phase to another of his loyalty to one and the 
same subject. The misery of many is at bottom due to divided 
loyalty at work, leisure and creative moments. It is nob, 
unfortunately, within one’s choice in modern society to choose 
that career in which he feels the pull of creative urge. But 
many can minimize misery by filling their free time consistently 
not with a third kind of work but with the one or the other of 
these two — preferably with the work used for bread-winning 
unless one is able to recognize one’s field of creative work. 

Margin of Leisure « 

Let me put it in another way. We often speak of the 
margin of leisure. As a librarian- this reminds me of the wide 
and narrow margin of a piece of writing on the page of a book. 
Often, alas, there is little or no margin in which to write in 
books produced by machines under the paper-controller’s 
injunctions. But when the margin is wide what do we do 
with it % Sometimes when the print is fine and the matter is 



irreproachable, the margin is left white and clean save for a 
few remarks of personal appreciation and corroboration. Some- 
times as in the exercise-books that we have to read, the margin 
must be filled with corrections in blue pencil and red-ink. We 
have to do similarly if the text of the printed books is faulty, 
onesided or poor. So when the daily text of life is poor and 
mean, the margin of leisure must be to correct and re-adjust it. 

But the ideal is symbolized by the illuminated books of 
Middle Ages that belong to the days before the age of the 
machine. The big black letters of the small space of text are 
surrounded by beautiful and delicate pictures and decorations — 
brightly coloured scrolls and leaves and flowers or landscapes 
and portraits that illustrate and illuminate the text. And in 
Utopia, in Rama Rajya, as we would call it, the margin of leisure 
will be wide and full of beauty, if indeed the text and the 
margin are distinguishable and a man’s leisure will illuminate 
and illustrate his work. For work and play, industry and art 
will have come together, leisure' will complete the life of work 
and work will complete the life of leisure. Till then we must 
prize what margin of leisure is vouchsafed for the masses and 
help them to fill it in an organic way. Thus education for 
leisure and the enrichment of adult life is no light educational 
activity, it is no peripheral problem, nor is it an incidental task. 
It is rather a fundamental problem, affecting the welfare of the 
society and its prosperity, and as such should receive major 
consideration. That shows the far-reaching statesmanship 
which is behind the Government Order which has set up a 
permanent staff and departn^ent for it. That also shows the 
wisdom which is behind your Commandant’s choice of the 
subject of my disoource : Education for Leisure. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Education 

In the course assigned to my care, we have to pursue 
'‘Education for Leisure’’. What does this title mean ? Is it 
education to be had during leisure ? Or is it education in the 
art of using leisure? From the theory of leisure we have expoun- 
ded on the last day, you will find that these two apects soon 
merge into another. It will be even more so when we understand 
‘.'education” as organically as we tried to understand “leisure.” 
We need not, therefore, ask the Commandant to elucidate it for 
us. Let us, then, proceed straight- way to tidy up our idea 
about education. 

A Process 

Education is the process of one’s becoming oneself-the process 
of the development of one’s personality towards its fullness. It 
is the kinetic phase of one’s existence as a human being. It is the 
phase over which Sakti, the Mother presides — the power 
that transforms, enlivens & releases creation. Sri Aurobindo* has 
shown us that the form of the Mother which is most potent in 
education is, according to Indian tradition, Mahasaraswati— the 
Mother’s power of Work and her Spirit of Perfection and Order, 
While as Maheswari She lays down the large lines of world- 
forces, as Mahakali drives their energy and impetus and as 
Mahalakshmi discovers their rhythms and .measures, it is as 
Mahasaraswati that the mother presides over their details of 
organisation and execution, relations of parts and effective 
combination of forces and unfailing exactitude of result and 
fulfilment. 

Triangle of Forces 

In the process of education one seeks to become oneself 
under a triangle of forces: — 

(1) The psychogenetic force or the force of Vasana 
which the soul carries with it from embodiment to embodiment 
and which gets enriched and progressively sublimated in the 
onward march in its own evolution; 

(2) the biological force -inherited from ancestors and 


* Aurobindo, Mother, 
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transmitted through the body including the glands, the cells and 
and the gene, in particular, which is now believed to be the 
most effective part of the body in transmitting biological force; 

(3) the environmental force, including the physical, the 
psychic and the social or the force of Va.tavaeana. 

Vasana 

The first of these forces is not amenable to the so-called 
scientific measurement and manipulation; it is too subtle; its 
very existence is questioned in orthodox educated cloisters, at 
best it is branded as something belonging to the occult. But the 
Indian tradition is alive to it. The adepts recognize and isolate it^ 
But even they often declare it to be hardly within the reach of 
manipulation. As social service workers, therefore, you -cannot 
manipulate it in helping the education of anybody. 

Biological force 

The biological force has alread3’^ been recognised by 
orthodox science; it is being subjected to experimental study; 
during the last ten years it is even claimed to have succeeded in 
manipulating and modifying it by X-ray irradiation- not in 
men but at least in the Banana fly, which has become notorious 
.as the quisling which has betrayed the biological force b^’' 
succumbing to the onslaughts of science. But I do not know 
how long it will take for science to reach man in this expedition 
and even when that time comes this operation will be entrusted 
to an expert of another kind — a kind of super-eugenist. And so 
as social service workers, you may not at any time, and certainly 
3"ou will not now, have to manipulate it in helping the education 
of any body. 

Reduced field 

This reduces the field of educational agency to only one of 
the forces of the triangle—the force of the environment. The 
environment is adjustable to some extent. The teacher’s part 
in process of education consists in its adjustment, remembering 
that she herself is a vital element in it. Let us now analyse 
this process. . 

Individualitj’ is the term used to denote the resultant of 
Vasana and biological force in ' an individual. Let us see how 
the individuality^ of a learner and his environment — including 
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^ysteras of creeds and rituals, the incrustation hides this 
identity or similarity and sets one system against another. 
Whether the observance of the creeds and rituals result in 
uJtiinate sublimation or not, they often pi’oduce the very 
opposite result in the present. What an amount of misery the 
world has suffered by war between creeds 1 

Religious Instruction 

At the same time, the masses cannot reach the road to 
sublimation without creeds and rituals — ■without the practice 
of an organized historic religion. This dilemma must be solved. 
My suggestion to you will be this : If you have a homogeneous 
class you have no difficulty. Otherwise, if it is practicable, 
divide them into homogeneous sub-groups and entrust the 
teaching of the several religions to those who practice them. 
If this be not practicable, do not attempt it. Be satisfied with 
interesting the students in the lives of great souls. Bemember 
also that your own way of life can go a long way in tuning the 
masses towards the sublime. 

Mind 

Lastly we come to the growth of the mind. I use the 
word ‘mind' to denote the integrated whole of (1) the primary 
senses, (2) memory, (3) intellect, (4) emotion and (5) intuition. 
Education implies the development of each of these. An agency 
of education must help, (1) to sharpen the senses, (2) to enrich 
memory, (3) to cultivate intellect, (4) to refine emotion and 
(5) to release intuition. 

Innate Urge 

The urge for education in this limited sense is inherent in 
everybody to ca greater or smaller degree. The business of an 
agency for education is only to intensify it and to provide 
facilities for it to express itself. It is not anything more than 
that. If this be not remembered, harmful indoctrination and 
other forms of damage would result. It is to emphasize this 
warning that Townshend said : 

To you it is as if a child were an empty vessel, into 
which to pour perfection, to make a perfect man. 

But a child is the product of universal energy, able to 
evolve itself, growing up into life. 
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If therefore 30U allow children to form into perfect 
vessels, strong, beautiful, happy, healthy; in 
harmony with life, 

There shall freely grow within them, a part of the 
spirit of all things; which- is, in itself, perfection 
and truth. 

But if you seek to mould and to form children, 

You wjU but succeed in warping the vessel which life 
has made for itself: and so restrict life's growth.'^ 

So alvso is this fundamental idea emphasized by a 
Syrian poet; 

Your children are not your children; 

They are the sons and daughters 

Of Life's longing for itself. j 

Motive Force 

We shall next spend some thought on the forces associated 
wdth this innate urge for mental development — the motive and 
the formative forces in particular. The motive force centres 
round interest , Not satisfied with the capacity of this word to 
express the full potency of the motive force, Einstein improvised 
the phrase Divine cvjriosity,% Our tradition has a charming 
word for it. It is prema. It is prema that pools the dynamic 
and creative impulses in an individual and. initiates the process 
ot global experience which results in education. 

Formative Force 

The formative force that shapes is that of imitation. It is 
claimed that the biggest single force that shapes is thtit of 
imitation. Tarde would even go to the extent of saying that 
Education minus imitation and its kick-back of counter 
imitation, is zero. He has written a compendious treatise^ in 
support of this. 


* TownshenecI (Frank). Earth. 1935. P. 106. 

t Kabalil Gibrah. The Prophet. (Journal of the National 
Education Association. United States. 1936. P. 209). " 

? School and Society. V. 44. 1936, P.590. 

^ Tarde (Gabriel). Laws of imitation, tr. by W. Elsie Claws 
Parsons. Edn. 3. 1903. 
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Imitation 

A little reflection will sshow you that there is much truth 
in the statement of Tarde, though there appears to- be an 
element of wanton exaggeration introduced for emphasis. 
Think back about the way in which the mind of your child has 
developed. Its use of the primary senses, its motor functions, 
and its power of speech are all products of imitation. It 
imitates the parents in storing the sense impressions in its 
memory and recalling them when wanted. The development 
of its intellect and emotions is so much influenced by its 
imitating the parents- Mothers know what adepts children are 
in imitating the father not only in mode of walk and in style 
of address but also in arguing with the mother and, shall I say 
in getting angry with her ! How often have you not had to 
plead with your husbands. “Do not hereafter correct me or 
chide me in his presence. When you are away he multiplies 
them all tenfold and turns them on me. Poor thing ! How can 
it help imitating you Reciprocally, your husbands too have 
to plead with you similarly I 

Most of one’s skill, most of the vocabulary and most of the 
modes of reasoning are learned by imitation. 

Counter Imitation 

A voice : What about discovery and invention ? 

Tarde would explain them by the back-kick of counter- 
imitation. Let me illustrate. You all know the name of the 
great Indian scientist who is our contemporai'y and who, wo 
are proud to say, belongs to our own province. 

Voices : Sir C. 7. Raman. 

Yes, Let me narrate to you a recorded anecdote. You 
know he is a genuis. He was precocious as a child. He finished 
his degree course at the age when one would still be in the fifth 
form. He joined the physics branch of a local college. Early 
in the term, the class was asked to perform Melde’s experiment 
You know tbat practical work in a laboratory is carefully guided 
imitation. The Professor demonstrates. He furnishes you with 
detailed instructions. And then you repeat his demonstration. 
Most of us learned about wave-motion by faithfully imitating 
Melde’s experiment. Put ‘in general terms the experiment 
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consists in tying up a rope at one end, holding it by the other 
end so that it is straight and horizontal, then jerking it, and so 
on. This little under-aged child who had come to sit with the 
adolescents of the B.A., can only counter-imitate. He refused 
to hold the rope horizontally but would only hold it at 35 , 60 
and so on. The Professor, it has been reported, was angry with 
him but it is this kick-back from imitation that has made 
Raman what he is — it is counter-imitation that figures most in 
inventions and discoveries. 

A voice : Is there nothing else ? Can all genius be 
explained away like this ? 

Vasa?ia 

There is another kind of explanation for another kind of 
genius. What I called Vasana at the beginning may have to 
be invoked to explain some cases. As you are all Indians in 
whom the Vasana idea is so well ingrained, I did not give 
concrete illustrations. 

A voice : At least one illustration will be of help. 

Let me then recall to your mind another genuis who, alas, 
died prematurely — the first Indian of our times to become a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, one who was elected at the very 
first proposal though he was still below 30— the youngest 
F.R.S. — one who has been often referred to as the Newton of 
the present century — one who was born in our midst. 

Voices ; Ramanujan, 

Yes, You are right. I was a student in the Honours 
Class when Ramanujan was being discovered. I remember one 
incident. My own Professor, Edward B. Ross, was a great 
mathematician and I was the only student in the class that year 
and so we were moving more intimately than usual. One day 
he asked me if Ramanujan knew Polish. I said that he did 
not know any European language except English. But my 
Professor remarked “Even if he knew Polish, it would not have 
mattered.” I, asked him what he had in mind. He said, 
“Here is a paper that Ramanujan completed a few months ago. 
We in Madras find it beyond our capacity. Everything is so 
new — the notation, the conception, the method — everything is 
new. No book has anything like this. A Polish journal which 



I received toda^ lias an article which comes near it. But it is 
far less developed than Ramanujan's paper. Moreover this is 
the first copy of it to reach India. Even otherwise it is later 
in date than Ramanujan’s paper.'" ‘‘What is his father V' He 
asked. You too may ask that question to know if he had 
inherited mathematical ability. But no. His father was a 
petty clerk in a cloth-merchant’s shop, None in his family is 
known to have been just more than literate. None in India 
had the mathematical power whom Ramanujan could have 
imitated. Thus imitation is ruled out and heredity is ruled out. 
By elimination, you have to fall back on Vasana for an 
explanation, or simply say that he was a freak of nature — 
which is no explanation at all. 

I have within my experience another instance I was 
teaching Mathematics in the Presidency College. At that time 
Sir K. Srinivasa Ayyangar, who was then a member of the 
Executive Council and the Vice-Chancellor, spotted out a child 
of 12 years who was precocious in Mathematics. His father 
was below normal. He was revenue inspector in some place in 
the Madura district. Sir K. Srinivasa Ayyangar had this child 
admitted as a special student in the Presidency College. He 
used to attend the Honours Classes The day on which he 
joined the College, I took him to my room. Askwith’s Pure 
Geomeirt/ was on my table. The child played with its page 
Suddenly I found him totally absorbed in some figures of conic 
sections in that book. After he got released from that- absorp- 
tion, I said to him, “Rajanarayanan, do you know these curves ? 
Have you read about them 1” "‘No”, he replied, “This is the 

first time I see them. They are so interesting”. Then he 
closed his eyes for a few minutes and then said, “I recognize 
them. I remember them”. Where has he seen them ’ God 
alone knows. I satisfied myself that no book on conic sections 
had ever migrated as far as the rural district in which he had 
been all along. He remembered them— imagine ! Can it he 
Vasana ? I don’t know. Vasana does not make the soul re- 
member details. So far as I have heard, it only oarnes forward 
subtle attitudes— essences, fragrance as the etymology of the 
word shows — and not details of knowledge like shapes of conic 
sections. 
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A voice : Where he is now ? 

He is now in the LC.S. somewhere in Upper India. He 
ha.- changed his name and so you cannot easily spot him out 
and embarrass him with your attention. 

Restricted Range 

I allowed myself to be side-tracked into these fascinating 
instances, just for one reason — to impress on you once again 
that your sphere as social service workers will not include such 
geniuses — who grow urder the influence of counter-imitation 
and Vasana. They will look after themselves. If at all we can 
only spoil them. Probably we cannot even do that. For as it 
has been said, a genius will sprout even in a dung-hilL 

We are now concerned not with methods of dealing with 
geniuses, or even those who are above the average, but only 
with the adults who are below the average. On the next day 
we shall try to apply these ideas about education to Adult 
Education. 
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CHAPTER 4 

ADULT E DU CAT 10 

Remeniber how we have restricted oiir present concern to 
the development of just one element in personality — the mind. 
It is in this restricted sense that we shall consider Adult Edu- 
cation today. A doubt has been raised by some people whether 
adults can learn — whether they are educable at all ? It is better 
that we examine this question at the outset. 

Ebttcability of the Adult 
Primary Senses 

The primary senses are sharpest in infancy, say till the 
tenth year. How unerringly our children spot out their uncles 
in a distant crowd and embarass us to confess that we could not 
see them. How precisely their cars function in distinguishing 
the hoot of the different ears in the neighbourhood — they all 
sound alike to us. How marvellous and how quick is their 
ability to name an aeroplane from its throttle and look. Our 
inability makes us stand amazed at their sharpness. 

Memary 

Memory is most capacious and most obliging in later 
childhood till about 16. Did we not repeat our Sinclair’s history 
and Duncan’s geography from cover page to cover ? How many 
cantos of kavyas and dramas, how many lyrics, how many 
formulae and how many dates the children carry in their 
memory ? The way in which memory fails us makes us stand 
amazed at the ease with which they learn by heart such a lot 
of stuff. 

Intellect 

Intellect is best cultivated at adolescence till about 25. 
That is why that, except in the case of the few who are slow 
to mature, the best fruits of cultivation of intellect are borne 
before the thirtieth year is reached. Newton, Abel, Galois, 
Gauss, Ramanujan and hosts of others are well-known examples. 

Intuition 

Intuition is known to be notoriously erratic. In Saraban- 
dar it got released at 3. In Appar it got released at £0. In 
Sankara it got released at 7. , In Pattinattar it did not flair 
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out till a^ier middle age. The iinier light blazed forth in 
Christ and Buddha at the tlireshold of adoiofAoence It \vat< 
delayed till about the fortieth year in Muhauiniad. In 
Ramanarishi intuition began to function when he was at school: 
in Sri Aurobindo it waited till he had been in service for some 
years. 

Illusion cmised by peak periods 

Disregarding the intuition and emotions, there are definitely 
recognizable peak periods associated t\ith tho primary senses, 
memory and iiitelieot. These peak periods are so definite and 
they impress and dazzle one, so to speak, with the result that 
a doubt arises in popular mind about education in respect of 
their being possible at all in adult age. Is not adult education 
a contradiction in terms, it is asked. 

Thorndikes findings 

Vague impressions and ex-cathedra opinions cannot settle 
this issue. E. L. Thorndike, the well-known psychologist of 
America, therefore, set up the only reliable method of solution 
when he with some associates took up an experimental, observ- 
ational and statistical study of the question. Attention was 
first confined to the age interval 25-45. Here are some of his 
findings: 

^ 'Tn general, nobody under forty-five should restrain him- 
self from trying to learn anything because of a belief o’* a 
fear that he is too old to be able to learn it. Nor should he 
use that fear as an excuse for not learning anything which 
he ought to learn. If he fails in learning it, inability due 
directly to age will very rarely, if ever, be the reason.’’ He 
must have always lacked the capacity. His desire to learn 
may not be strong enough to give proper attention to it. Or 
his method may be faulty. "‘We can learn nearly as well 
when young as when older.” “Public welfare depends as truly 
on who goes to school after fifteen as on how many go to 
school till fifteen.” 

It must be remembered that the upper limit 45 in the 
findings is only provisional. The study has been, I believe, 
extended to still higher age-levels and the results when complet- 

* Thorndike (E.L.) etc. Adult learning. 19:28. pp, 177—184, 
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ed are expected to push the upper limit very much farther. 

These findings should once for all silence the cynic and 
the sceptic^ who derides adult education and who has perhaps 
already turned his attention to this venture of yours. 

But ability to learn is not the same either with desire to 
learn or with facility to learn. Let uSj therefore, devote our 
thought to these two aspects of adult education. 

Prema 

The desire to learn is to derive from the motive force of 
education which we examined on the last day. It is, you 
remember, Prema, It is well-known that the field of interest 
gradually shrinks as one advances in age. This shrinkage is due 
to various causes — external, internal aud economic. The field 
of interest is widest in infancy and childhood. It would be a 
good exercise for you to keep an exhaustive record of all the 
questions your child asks, say, from its third to the twelfth 
year. 1 think nobody had done it for Indian children. I 
attempted to do it. But it soon fell through. But you can all 
recall enough to vote with me when I say that there is nothing 
under the sun which escape the child's curiosity to know — be 
it natural or artificial, be it concrete or abstract, and be it real 
or imaginary or past, present or future. 

Suppression 

I am sure you will also recall to mind not a few occasions 
when you were unable to answer their questions, when you 
were unable or unwilling to give them facilities to find out the 
answers for themselves and, alas, also the not negligible number 
of occasions when you slighted them by ignoring their questions 
and perhaps silenced them with your fist or fit of temper. The 
fact is, the career of children is unfortunately one of a series of 
suppressions — suppression at home, suppression at play and 
suppression, alas, of the worst kind at school. If by the time 
we enter adulthood, there is still some curiosity left in us, there 
is some chance for a field of interest to develop. 

Release 

As social service workers you will have to face the worst 
of this. For the effect of suppression is most fatal in the lower 
half of the community. The resilence of those above the 
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average will preserve in them an appreciable amount of ouriosit3^ 
But the scotching becomes easily complete in the lower half. 
You have therefore much up-hill work to do in the earlier stages. 

PatiPMce and love 

You must therefore hav^e abundance of patienc e It is 
only love of work and, more than that, love of the masses that 
can give you the necessary patience. As mothers you know to 
what depths of patience you descend unawares in handling a 
dull child, an impertinent child or a sickly child. Indeed our 
poets often compare you to mother earth in patience. And so 
you are not new to patience. You are not new to love either. 
In dealing with your own children, however, you are helped by 
harmones. In this case, that bio-chemical help will be denied. 
But as intelligent and sincere souls you must by effort of will 
transfer your capacity for love and patience, to the masses you 
have come forward to enliven and ennoble. 

Psycho-analysis 

Remember in this connexion that the reaction between 
hormones and will is reversible. If hormones endow you with 
dogged will in serving your children, the will to serve the masses 
can release the necessary hormones to help you forward. 
Having thus developed the right emotional attitude in you, you 
must acquire — you will soon acquire it by practice — skill in 
psycho-analysis. As you will have to do with sub-normals, it is 
necessary in any case that you must read up some literature in 
psycho-analysis to give direction to and to intensify the power 
already inherent in you to some degree. Freud, xAdler and Jang 
are the great names in the field. But there are also more 
elementary books. By psycho-analytical methods, you must 
gently remove the obstruction to the functioning of Ptema^ that 
is, release the curiosity that has been suppressed — a delicate 
task but a necessary one if you wrant to enlist the co-operation 
of the adult in what you intend to do for her. 

Specialization 

In association with the external cause of suppression, there 
is an internal cause which leads to a progressive narrowing of 
the field of interest. As one advances in age, differential 
interest develops, that is you are attracted towards different 
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repulsion und neutral regions develop in the field of experience. 
This ])lieiictmenon naturally results in a narrowing of the field 
of int rest hut with the compensation that what remains gains 
ill intensitv With the intellectual workers, this has been 
rendered a necessity by the enormous rate at which the field of 
knowiedge is growing today in extension and depth Specializa- 
tion is the ooiisequence. This is even reaching pathological 
dimensions, with the result that the cynic has coined the 
definition that a modern specialist is one who knows more and 
more about less and less until he knows everything about 
nothing. This phenomenon of specialization and its correlate, 
the narrowing of the field of interest, which has developed in 
the upper strata of societ 3 % induces the masses also to stimulate 
it. Tins false social pressure is now having a deletrious effect 
on the masses. These are largely incapable of attaining the 
intensity of their superiors to compensate for contraction- Thej 
should, therefore, be helped to give up this simulation and 
make their life fuller and richer not by the depth but by th 
extent of their field of interest. In this they have to be helped 
by example rather than by precept. Some of the methods 
discussed in Chapter 8 will be particularly helpful in this 
matter. 

Economic factor 

Lastly a word about the economic factor which leads to 
the shrinking of the field of interest. Economic pressure usually 
acts as a filii]) to those who belong intellectually to the upper 
strata of society. It makes them change over from one field of 
interest to another and seek the aid of educational agencies to 
recondition themselves for new ventures. How many, for 
example, \\ho had been in recent years elbowed out of lower 
civil service, began to flourish in other walks of life. The 
Pyoroft's Road in Triplicaiie will demonstrate this. But it is 
not possible for the sub-normals to do so. In their 
unwholesome treatment by the employer, underpayment and 
unemployment produce an all-enveloping depression, all the 
field of interest disappears, and a maddening gloom sets in. 
One should realize the futility of trying to give education for 
leisure to those who aie thus distressed, miserable, hungry, 
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heart-broken and unha]>py. 1 hold no brief for education for 
leisure to correct such a condition. This will come only when, 
by wise social directioiij we shall have more perfect equality of 
vocational opportunity. It is only something in the nature of 
Beveridge Plan tbat can meet the situation. A global attack 
on all fronts is necessary. That is not in your province as 
social service workers. Any further pursuit of this problem will 
lead me astray- into deep questions of economic and political 
import, which this is not the place to raise, discuss or solve. 

Reserve this for the last 

But 1 brought these hard facts to your notice just for one 
purpose. In your stations, there will be some unfortunate 
adults of this categor}’* You may reach them last. Don’t begin 
at that wrong end, get shocked by absence of response and 
throw up your hands in despair and misanthoropy and announce 
to the world that our masses are never-do- wells and that they 
will neither help themselves nor allow others to help them 
Beware that you are pioneers in this job. You are aware that 
even your very coming to take this course has been looked at 
askance by the cynics of your, place. It has begun to fill the 
gossip of the garrulous. All eyes are on you. The slightest 
discomfiture on your part will be magnified by them. And if 
you yourself start the opinion that the masses are never-do-wells, 
you are finished. The damage may be even greater. Such a 
break-down in one centre will get flashed to the ends of earth ; 
you will he jeopardising the work of all the other centres. It is 
to avert this that I introduced this question, though I know it 
is insoluble so far as you are concerned. Let me repeat ; the 
motive force for education cannot be revived in them. Don’t 
attempt. 

Lowest centiles 

For a similar reason, you should not attempt to deal with 
the lowest ten per «ent of the population. God in His wisdom 
makes them imbeciles — is it to balance the superior ten percent 
at the other end of the scale ? The lowest centiles should be 
left to the care of specialists — psychiatrists and others. 

What remains 

Let me, for a moment pursue this line of elimination and 
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and define the exact section and percentage of your ioca] 
committee whose education you can take on hand, Remember 
that. on the first day, the very definition of social service reduced 
your sphere to the lower oO per cent. If you remove the 
imbeciles who fall entirely within this range, you get 40 per cent 
Remember again that 25 i)er cent of these are of school-going 
age and there is already provision for their education — they are 
not adults. This reduces your sphere to 30 per cent. Again 
at the present stage of our society, you will find it difficult to 
deal with males. It is wise to confine yourselves to women. 
This reduces your sphere to 15 per cent. Some of these will 
belong to the unfortunate class which you should, for the time 
being, keep clear of, because of the economic maladjustment, 
already described. You should also exclude the infirm. Thus, 
if the population of your locality is 1,000, you may have only 
about 100 people to serve. It is good that you realise this and 
adjust your ambition and work accordingly. 

Imitation 

So much about desire to learn and capacity to learn. 
Let us next turn to facility to learn — i,e., facility for the play 
of the force of imitation. I am deliberately omitting to mention 
counter-imitation, since we are dealing with sub-normals and 
not with super-normals with whom alone, you remember 
counter-imitation is productive. In exploring the available sources 
for initiating the imitative force, we must bear in mind all the 
changes that occur in adulthood. In this respect adult educa- 
tion difiers from child education. The difference is the reflection 
of the difference between adult and child psychology. 

Adult Psychology 

In adult education the focus shifts largely if not entirely 
to the cultivation of intellect ; at any rate it is the umbral 
region. We shall confine ourselves to this.» Secondly, adult 
interest is characterized by a greater degree of specificity, than 
child interest. Thirdly, suppleness of body as well as the mind 
is far less in the adult than in the child- To put it in another 
way the specificity of the mode and rate of learning gets very 
pronounced as one advances in age. These factors in adult 
psychology throw much light on the sources that can success- 
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fully set up the imitative force and contribute to the cultivation 
of intellect in adults. 

Difficulty about models 

The peers and superiors whose specificity of interest is 
comparable to that of the adult learner and who can therefore 
be efiective models for his imitation are fewer. Often there are 
not any in the immediate neighbourhood. Perhaps some will 
be found in distant places. That is why we say that travel 
helps education. But how many can afford to travel especially 
among the ten per cent of the community with whom you are 
concerned ? Even if they find the necessary time and money 
can the State provide the necessary large scale transport 
facilities for the purpose. Kor can the peers and the superiors 
be brought to the adult. Thus education by travel has to be 
ruled out as impracticable. 

Secondly, even supposing that the adult is brought in 
proximity to peers and superiors of his specificity, the economic 
pressure and high tension of life in the modern times make each 
so absorbed in himself and in his own work that the chances 
for effective contact and communion are very few. 

These factors rule out the most effective facility, namely, 
personal influence and communion between the adult and his 
peer and superior in specificity of interest and specificity of mode, 
standard and rate of intellectual development. 

Substitute for models 

Thanks to Gutenb erg, however, we have today an alterna- 
tive, though it is only a substitute and therefore of the second 
order. The invention, five hundred years ago, of printing from 
movable metallic types has made it possible to transport intel- 
lectual output from place to place. Books are like storage cells, 
in which immaterial, intangible intellectual output can be packed 
for transport purposes. Thus packed and stored, the intellectual 
output can be delivered intact even at the very ends of earth. 
A library is a sub -station which has a battery of such storage 
cells with the necessary transformers to transfer the potential 
energy stored in books into the brains of the human beings and 
give it a chance to be transferred into kinetic, creative energy. 

The i)ower that the books have to transmit intellectual 
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output throngli spue© is also avaiicible for traiiyiiiissiou tluoiigli 
time. As if to compensate for the obstruction involved ui tins 
mode of seeing the way in which the intellect of a contemporary 
model answering one’s specificity fiincDions, this mode enriches 
the collection of models by making it possible to se^ also how 
intellects of one’s specificity functioned in all the past ages. 

Aim of libmrif 

The library is to-day conceived as an ever-available ins- 
trument for the perpetual edacation of one and all — whatever be 
their specific! Accordingly it assembles the intellectual 
output of all times, of all lands, of all standards, of all forms 
and in all languages. It organizes them in accordancs with their 
specificity. It builds a catalogue of them in such a way that it 
readily discloses not only what the library has by an author, 
but also what it has on an author , on a 
subject, j on all the subjects auxiliary to it, in a series c^nd 
so on. It is su featured that whatever little tag the reader is 
able to bring to it to indicate his want, it works wdth it and soon 
discloses what the library has to answer his want. It allows 
open-access, i. e.. it allows readers to walk amidst books and 
browse as they please. It has the book collection guided most 
helpfully- with a plan of the stack room, with, tier-guides, gang- 
way guides, bay guides, shelf guides and book tags. It arrange.s the 
books themselves in the filiatory order of their contents and stan- 
dards which means according to the specificity of the readers. It 
does more than that. It remembers that books are mute and incap- 
able of movement. As a reader walks through a gangway, the 
hooks with his specificity get enlivened and delighted at the 
sight of their potential users. But, alas, they can neither shout 
out and invite them nor by themselves move into their hands. 
They are therefore most distressed in ‘these circumstances. The 
library knows this handicap of books. It knows also that all 
human service should at the ultimate stage be rendered by 
humans. All mechanical means will stop short of the final 
consummation. It therefore provides human agents to effect 
contact between the right reader and the right hook at the right 
time and in the right way. 

Work in unison 

The facilities which the public library so provides for adult 
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education must be full^^ used by the adults. Can they of their 
own accord — especially those who are below the average, 
who are not intellectuals ? They can’t. That is where 
the need arises for your help and co-operation as social 
service workers. Let me present the picture in another 
way. I shall refer to it as marriage between books and humans. 
The library prepares and organizes books for it. Your role is to 
prepare and organize the humans for the event. Adult psycho- 
logy and the variegated state of adult specificity demands that 
you must work in unison with the library so as to provide the 
maximum possible facilities for the adults to educate themselves. 

With whom to Begin 

We have already seen whom you are going to serve in your 
campaign of education for leisure — remember it is only 10 per- 
cent of the people of your locality. We have also seen the 
import of adult psychology in adult education. And lastly we 
have seen that yotir work should be closely integrated with that 
of the public library. In these circumstances, with whom and 
with what subjects should you begin your work with adults ? 
The first requisite is that in the interest of your own needs and 
in order to face diflSculties one by one, your first group must be 
a homogeneous one and must be made of the upper strata of the 
10 per cent falling within your range. The first of these condi- 
tions is easily fulfilled in your case. For your adult students 
will all be interested in home economics and domestic science in 
particular. It is unlikely that you will face conflict of vocations 
among your adults to the extent to which it will have to be faced 
in relation to males.. To' find out and enlist for the first batch those 
in whom innate interest is greatest, spend some days in personal 
visits to homes and locate probable recruits. Having secured 
enough sympathisers convene a public meeting. Ask the most 
socially minded among the influential persons of the locality to 
back you by taking the chair. The meeting would explain to 
the local public the aims and methods of your S'irvioe and it 
must be particularly made clear that the service is free, that the 
hours of meeting will be fixed by mutual agreement among 
all concerned and that joining the course is absolutely 
devoid of obligation of any kind. Towards the end of the 
meeting appoint a ' small committee to assist you. It must 
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include at least one or two representatives of the prospective 
adult students. Use llie committee to spot out and enlist those 
who are best suited to be in the first batch. If the population 
of your locality is 1,000,* ^ou remember that you will have to 
reach ultimately about 100 of the them. Of these 100, restrict 
the first batch to 20, or even a smaller number. 

W ithiwKat siibjecU to begin 

For the class of people we have in mind, it is best to begin 
with the subject of their daily work — the craft in which they 
are engaged. In your case, it will be Home Economics as stated 
already. That should form the umbral region of your course. 
You may easily bring into the penumbral region a dash of the 
pure sciences forming the basis of the craft chosen. You should 
for example train them in keeping accounts, with this may be 
correlated easy arithmetic, and book-keeping. There is the time- 
Iioiiourecl ^kolam which they already know, with this may be 
correlated some elements of descriptive geometry. Cooking will 
lend itself as a tool to teach some domestic chemistry, child-care 
will involve imparting a da>*h of anatomy and physiology; 
])urchase may give occasion to teach some principles of market- 
ing and price-level. 

Birkbeck^s experience 

My recommending this course is based on the experience 
of George Birkheck (1776-1841) a pioneer in adult education and 
the founder of Mechanics’ Institutes. He was the son of a 
Yorkshire merchant. He had his university education in Edin- 
burgh. When only 23 years old he became the professor of 
science at Anderson’s College, Glasgow. He established in 1800 
courses of lectures for artisans. Their popularity eventually 
led to the founding in 1823 of the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institute. 
In 1824 he took part in founding a similar institution in London, 
which was eventually rechristened after Birkbeck. Neither the 
ridicule of soofiers nor the quarrels of its promoters stood in 
the way of its ultimate success and, what is more, it was soon 
imitated throughout the land. I hope your movement also will 
stimulate similar ones throughout India. In the meantime, let 
me tell you something of the first experience of Birkbeck. There 
was at that time no maker of scientific instruments and he was 


* Pattern drawing with rice flour on the floor of the house 
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obliged to have them made by ordinary workmen. Ho had 
employed a tinman to construct a model of a centrifugal pumi^. 
While surrounded by the workmen in the cellar, he was annoyed 
to find the mistakes they made and their inability to grasp the 
basic principles on which their work depended, Instead of 
getting angry or despondent, this young man of 23 thought how 
much more efficient these artisans - would become if they were 
given some instruction in the basic sciences. In 1800 he 
communicated his wishes to the trustees of the College. They 
laughed at it as a visionary proposal from an immature lad — new 
broom again ! But fortunately 'for the adult education move- 
ment which was yet to be born, his father encouraged him to go 
ahead with the idea. He accordingly circulated a printed 
invitation to the artisans of Glasgow offering free lectures. 
Lectures from a University Professor meant for them high -brow 
stuff not related to them. With a good deal of canvassing, he 
could secure but a handful of hearers. But he started not with 
pure science but with the several instruments the artisans make 
and the basic sciences were all nicely sandwiched. This gave so 
much satisfaction that the number exceeded 500 in the fourth 
lecture. I have told you already how this procedure from the 
known to the unknown made adult education movement a reality 
and how town after town established Mechanics' Institutes. 

Totcurds what to grumiate 

But I'einember that 'your aim is not merely to make your 
adubsmore efficient in the craft which they practice — ^though 
there is nothing improper or dishonourable in aiming at it — but 
to gi‘adually widen their vision and their field of interest. You 
begin with their craft, because that is the best way of securing 
their co-operation in the first instance. They are not intelle- 
ctuals and the humanities and social sciences and the sciences 
cannot interest them until their intellect is cultivated to the 
necessary extent. It may also be said that there is no element 
of trickery in beginning with their crafts. . It is merely the 
dictate of elementary psychology. The fuse-thread of the 
Chinese cracker symbolises the psychology. To reach the 
explosive that is securely packed, covered and deeply buried 
inside the cracker, you have to begin by setting fire to reach the 
fuse-thread which has a drop of the explosive in an easily 
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accessible condition. For tbe fire to reach the hidden regions 
you have to start by lighting it. So it is in education, with 
work-people, the basic sciences of their crafts are first brought 
into the field of interst. Then you relate their crafts to society 
and create interest in sociology. Step also, as far as it can 
be pleasurably done, into regions of history, economics and 
geography. Then the time will be ripe to extend the field still 
further into the humanities, the arts, and the thoughts that 
concern the sublime. 


Examples 

1 would ask you to read up the experiences of the folk-high 
schools of Denmark in this connection. About 80 years of prac- 
tice have resulted in the following typical distribution of subjects 
in the time-table.* 


W Omari's Course, 


Subject. Hours, i 

Danish 7*03 | 

Handwriting ••• 0*03 

Reading aloud and history 
of literature *** 2’09 

Hi story and Danish law 1 1 *92 

Geograghpy 1*08 

Natural Science and 

Hygiene 3*^03 

Arithmetic 4*00 

Drawing 0*04 

This distribution shows 


Subject 

Hours. 

Singing 

1-09 

Gymnastics 

604 

Sewing 

906 

Domestic Science 

103 

Other subject 

1-05 


Total 51*00 


that as the education of the 


community advances, adult education will slowly outgrow the 
need to dwell much on the bread-earning craft and reach with 
comfort and effect the cultural and the deeper interests of the 
man and his soul. 


Follow up 

You cannot retain the group under your care indefinitely. 
They cannot relish it. * And you too have other batches to take 
up. You must therefore so spend the time with them that they 
are as q^uickly as possible fired with a desire to continue their 
education without your aid but with the aid of the library. You 
must, after you let them go, keep in touch with them. You 
must, in the present state of affairs in our country, take steps 


Davies (Noeile). Education for life, a Danish pioneer. 1931, p. 184. 
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to provide reading materials for their further self-education. In 
fact, you will also have to take special steps to secure an ade- 
quate collection of books for your adult class itself. This is a vital 
problem. Normally, the solution of this problem should not 
face you. I hope it will not face your successors. But as 
pioneers you have to put up fight on all fronts. This is what I 
propose to deal with on the next day. 
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CHAPTER 5. 

BOOKS 

The other day I traced how the pionoxinced specificity ot 
adults demands the use of the books for the cultivation of their 
intellect. That was a theoretical approach. Let me begin to- 
day by reinforcing that idea with concrete example from 
history 

Examples 
An early experience 

The other day I mentioned to you that the Meclianics' 
Institutes of C4reat Britain had by 1851 collected each an 
average of about 1,000 books as an aid to teaching and for follow 
up work. Lord Brougham, who was closely associated with 
Dr. Birkbeck in adult education, ha already promoted a 
Society for the Diffusion of useful knowlege. It found that 
books written for University men — for the upper strata of 
society — were not easily intelligible to the lower strata. To 
distribute books of such high standard among those who were 
below average amounted to a mockery. It was felt that books 
should be specially written for the artisans and workers with 
loss of abstractions, every thing cohering about concrete situa- 
tions within their experience — in a word in a style and form 
palatable and assimilable to them. The writing and printing 
of cheap instructive literature was therefore taken on hand. 
Several tracts were published. The claim of the Society to 
enduring fame, however, rests upon the penny magazine, the 
mental food of millions of working-class adults "'Striking 
points of natural history, accounts of the great work of art in 
sculpture and description of such antiquities as possess historical 
interest’' filled its weekly issues. The Editorial Board recorded 
that there had "'never been a single sentence to inflame a vicious 
appetite, no excitement for the lovers of the marvellous, no 
tattle or abuse for the gratification of a diseased taste for perso- 
nality, and above all no party politics”* While current thought 
was thus retailed to the workmen, universal knowledge was 
written down to their level in the penny Cyclopaedia which was 
published in instalments costing a penny each. It extended 

* Penny magazine, March 31, 1832. Preface 
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eventually to 15,000 ])ages and it was sold to tlie extent of 75,000 
copies. I was lucky to procure a set of this encyclopaedia for 
the Madras University Library. You may see it there. Between 
1832 and 1834, the Society^ published the Gallery of Portraits in 
which biographies of statesmen, warriors and men of science, 
letters and arts appeared for the instruction and entertainment 
of the common folk. There was also the Pictorial Bible and 
several other books. This is a measure of the correlation of 
books and adult education for the masses about a century^ ago 
in Great Britain. 

Pres&nt experience 

Let me next show you what it is in the persent century. 
A typical and the most extensive organisation for social service 
to the masses through education for leisure is the Workers* 
Educational Association, which has W.E.A. as its short name. 
It was founded in 1903. Its objects are : 

(1) To stimulate and to satisfy the demand of working 
men and women for education, and 

(2) To works for a national sy^stem of education which 
shall provide adults full opportunities for complete individual 
social development. 

For this purpose it works in close co-operation with uni- 
versities and Local Education Authorities. 

The W.E.A. owes its origin to Albert Mansbridge, who W£S 
a clerk in the Co-operative Wholesale Society. He is now a 
knight. I met him in London in 1924. I still remember vividly 
the impress of vision and will on his face. He is one of those 
who have the intention to locate the root of a matter however 
hidden and far removed it may be. And so Mansbridge and his 
co-workers realised almost immediately that the first essential 
condition for the success of adult education was that adults 
should have constant access to books. In the early days an 
Ad Hoc collection had to be made and distributed to the adults 
as their needs became known. Even in urban centres where a 
public library existed, it was found in those early years that the 
books which it provided were not often suitable for the class of 
of adults in question. The limited means available made the 
Ad Hoc purchase and distribution unsatisfactory. The variety 
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of subjects taught was growing rapidly and the need for a 
completely equipped adults’ library was increasingly felt. A 
representative cross-section of the book-world was needed. A 
limited supply hampered the grading of books according to the 
stage reached by the adults. With the continued growth in the 
size and variety of the adult student body, some new method 
was necessary to displace the inadequate and uneconomical 
system by which a number of different bodies each tried to meet 
their own needs. It was to meet this situation that the Central 
Library was founded in 1916. When I visited it in 1924. it had 
already grown to great dimensions. In 1931 it was 

incorporated by Royal Charter and its purpose was 
extended. My friend Dr. Luxmoor Newcombe, who is its libra- 
rian, has developed it now into a colossal institution with a vast 
annual outturn. The Government, the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, and several other foundations are contributing to its 
finance. Its stock is now approaching 200,000. It borrows about 
10,000 a year from 135 other libraries to supplement its own 
resources. It lends about 12,000 volumes a year to adult educa- 
tion classes. This implies that the actual number of issues to 
individual students would in the aggregate reach a total of 
considerable over 100,000 each session. This is in addition to 
what the local public libraries provide ; under this category 
should be included about 50,000 volumes lent by country 
libraries and about 10,000 lent by urban libraries. These would 
imply an additional issue of 500,000 volumes. 

An Indian Precedent 

The above two examples have both emphasised the place 
of books in adult education. The one has dwelt on the produc- 
tion of suitable books and the other on the agency for their 
collection and distribution. In India we have still to face both 
these problems I had been deeply interested in both during 
the last twenty years. But the vicious circle of supply and 
demand had always been balfiing. I once studied up the 
method employed about a century ago in this and other 
provinces to cut the vicious circle in a similar situation in the 
provision of text-books for the children’s schools. It was cut 
by State action. It was made part of the duty of professors to 
write text-books in their respective subjects. It was made part 
of the duty of the inspecting staff to distribute them to schools. 
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It is amusing to ivad in the Report of the l)ir(*ctor of Puhlie 
Instruction that Deputy Inspectors of Schools were aiiowed a 
small carrier-fee for the purpose. Remember there was no 
train or bus service then as we have them today. The whole 
business was managed by a quasi-official body known as Madras 
School Book and Vernacular Literature Society founded in 1820. 
Sir Thomas Munroe allowed it a monthly grant of Rs. 700 and 
it was allowed to have its Depository in the Old College, 
Nungamhakkcim. When it was felt in 1880 that the rhythm 
between supply and demand had set in and attained sufficient 
amplitude, as shown by the Society having a credit balance of 
Rs. 30,000, State action was withdrawn. I need hardly add 
that it was the State which took action for founding the schools 
themselves; some were established by itself, many were 
established by the Local Bodies which were empowered to do 
so by legislation, and some were encouraged by grants-iu-aid. 
vSchools and text-books have novr become realities. But libraries 
and adult books are yet to become realities. 

Book Citadel 

I had been dreaming about them a good deal. I had been 
in despair whether they would ever descend from dream land 
to terra firma. This new organization of yours fills me with 
hope. The work that you are appointed to do may lead to 
realization. It is in this mood of anticipatory joy that I should 
like to describe to you the hook-citadel of our province as it 
has developed in my dreams, I shall begin from the top of the 
citadel and descend down, step by step, until I reach the level 
when I meet your future work as it would be in actuality. 

FirM* Dream 

Here is m 3 ^ dream-picture. I find myself in a big building 
in Madras. It has a huge stack-room like the one I had seen 
in the Central Library in Malet Place, London. 1 find boxes 
and bags and packets of books being loaded and unloaded. The 
telephone is busy. Madura’s message reads, ‘‘The adult school 
open next week. They intend to do Weaving, Dyeing, Pandyan 
History, Tamil literature and Music. Enrolment is 60. Please 
attend. List follows.” A letter from the District Librarian of 
Guntur mentions about 30 books which are needed by about 15 
adults scattered through the district but which are not available 
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in the local libraries or in the District Library. Calient writes : 
'‘The adult school is just over. The members want the following 
books to be left with them for circulation among themselves for 
about a year.” 

I run up to Calicut. The special box of books had already 
arrived at the public library. The books are found displayed 
in the seminar room. Adults are busy browsing and working 
out a plan how best to get them used fully and by. all within 
the year. 

I go to Madura. The adult class is in full swing. It 
meets on Sundays. The social service worker of the place has 
trained one of the adults to be the honorary librarian. I 
ask if the adults confine themselves to that collection. “No/’ 
replies the honorary librarian, “These are Only several copies 
of the text-books we use. We draw from the Public Library 
for our general study.” 

I speak to some of the adults who are just leaving the 
class-room. “Are you happy”, I ask some of them, “Do you 
get the right kind of books on the subjects you like to pursue 
“O, yes,” they say, “We have a project on hand. We don’t 
have in our Public Library all the books we want for it. But 
the Librarian has written to the Central Library at Madras. 
They will come, quite all right.” “Happy souls”, I say to 
myself. 

First Shock of reality 

I am disturbed by a knock at the door. I wake up. My 
friend Rao Saheb Kanagasabhai Pillai enters. He has arranged 
for a 45 days’ course of adult class at Mannargudi the town 
where the first travelling library of India was founded on 21st 
October 1931. He had been moving from place to place to 
collect books for them. He had visited some homes, but he 
could only get tattered copies of Ananda Vihatan and some 
novels. He had been to the book shops in the City. He found 
plenty of school text-books. But the adults would not touch 
them. These books were too immature in thought-content. 
The other books were mostly either novels or religious books or 
puranama. He did not want them. No books on gardening, 
none on chemistry suited to the needs of the daily life of the 
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farmers, no books on civics ■with special reference to District 
Boards and Municipalities, none on h3'giene and physical 
exercise. These were the chief subjects to be covered by the 
course, I tell him that books of that kind do not exist in 
Tamil. “Then what to do He asks. “Go to the bookshops 
in the Mount Hoad,” I tell him, “And pick up English books. 
Let the teachers relay the content in Tamil.’^ “We can’t hold 
the interests of the adults that way,’’ he says in a sad tone. 
“Anyhow let me go and buy what I can. Let at least tfie 
teachers read them. If I have time, I shall translate some of 
them into Tamil and circulate the manuscripts among the 
adults when they go back to the villages.” 

Dream Continued 

A few days later I was again in the midst of my dream. 
I am in the Mannargudi Adult Education Centre. I am filled 
with delight to find the library room humming with life. There 
are some hundred books on indigeneous Indian games — beauti- 
fully illustrated, I pull out some of the books and peruse them. 
There are so many varieties of games described. The seasons 
when each is best played are discussed. The nourishment that 
goes best with each is detailed. The physiological and anatomi- 
cal implications are explained. It is all in Tamil. I had never 
known of such games. They had all been forgotten, Who 
revived them ? How did they got information on them ? 
When I was librarian T never succeeded in getting any book 
on them. How have they now appeared ? I am anyhow filled 
with joy. 

Second shock of reality 

Again a knock at the door. Again I wake up. Again 
Kanagasabhai Pillai enters, this time with a small packet. 
“Ha^re ypu succeeded” I ask him. “This is all the success,” he 
says pensively and opens the packet. 

“Why such a poor show ? Were you short of funds ?” I 
asked with a look of surprise. 

“No. Not merely that”, he replied. “It is true that 
these books are too far expensive for us. But I could not find 
what can be of interest to our adults. There was one gardening 
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book in one of the shops. But it was all on gardens in England 
and other colder countries. Tliero were plenty of books on 
chemistry. But some of them were ortliodox text-books for 
the school and college classes the others were too advanced, 
T found Mellor’s volumes and Thorpe's Applied Chemistry. Of 
what good are they to us ?*’ J feel that he has not gone about 
the business in the right way, and 1 say .• ‘Surely, I know that 
there are plenty of books of the variety of ‘-Chemistry for 
everyday life.’ Probably, you did not ask for it.” “I too 
know,” he says with resignation, “they do not have copies of 
them here. They stock onty text-books and university books. 
Of course that man said that they were procurable to order. 
]f I paid the cost now in advance, he could supply them in 
about three months. Of what use is it to me 

I become impatient and ask ; “What about books on 
local administiation and civics ? I remember to have seen 
some titles included in a recent-arrivals-list which some book- 
seller sent me the other day.” “You are right,'" he replied 
with a look of disappointment. ‘T saw them. But they are 
all American. What is the good of my translating them into 
manuscript books. And yet I have bought just one book 
which paid greater attention to principles. The only other 
bocks I bought were two on physical games and a copy of the 
Science of Life by H. G. Wells.” 

“This last book is very appetising, you know,” I remarked. 
But he knows the adults far better. He makes a chill pass 
down my knees sa\ing with a certitude and with a look that 
scorches my presumptuousness : “Even in the West, it has no 
circulation among the masses*, you know. It is all appetising 
only for you and me. In fact, I bought it for my own use. 
Imagine 1 Not one readable book in biology in all the shops of 
Madras.” 

I try to console him saying, “I hope that at least the two 
books on physical exercise and games are to your satisfation.” 
“No,” he says, “They are no doubt better. But they do not 
include any traditional exercise or game of India. The adults 


* Ply (Mary L.), Ed, Adult Education in Action, 
036, p. 247. 
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W3ll laugh at me if my school keeps clear of them. They know 
them. But they only imitate blindly and in some cases wrongly. 
This course will be useful to them if the physiology, the 
anatomy and the hygiene involved in them are explained to the 
folk. I am afraid, they are all dying out — I mean the games 
themselves. I hope that somebody will record them before it 
is too late and that some of our scientists will expound them 
with a fc-cientific background and restore them to a true form.” 

The Potemy of the Scheme 

This painfuhalternation of dream and fact has fallen to 
my share during the last twenty years. I look upon this move- 
ment inaugurated by Lady Hope as having the greatest chance 
to make the dream part of it a reality and the fact-part, a 
^Ling of the past. I, therefore, want to spend the rest of the 
tune in some concrete proposals for you as pioneer oiBficers to 
make the Book-citadel of Madras a useful, spacious and rich 
leality. 

Library edifice for distribution 

Let me begin wi^h the agency for distribution. Even 
there let me first state the objective. I have worked it out 
from first principles elsewheref. I merely summarize the 
conclusion here. The national organisation of India for 
distribution of books to one and all, each according to liis 
interests, standards and needs, will require a national library 
edifice consisting of a grand National Central Library at Delhi, 
about 25 Provincial Central Libraries at the headquarters of the 
provinces and the major States, about 100 Regional Libraries for 
liaison work, about 500 City Libraries with some 5,000 branches, 
and about 500 District Board Libraries with about 5,000 
branches for semi-urban areas and as many delivery stations as 
there are villages and connected groups of hamlets. These 
libraries should house between themselves 400 millions volumes 
and will demand a staff of 45,000. The annual budget of the 
Madras Government will have for its share of the cost of the 
edifice 90 lacs of rupees to supplement an equal sum to be 
raised by local bodies by rates of their own. Don’t be alarmed 
at this estimate. It amounts only to half a rupee per head ; 

I Madras Library Association. Memoirs, 1944, p. 9-29. 
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whereas England spends one rupee and the United States two 
rupees. So much for the agency for distribution. This will, 
of course, meet the needs of the entire community and not 
merely of the 10 per cent with which your specific work is 
concerned. You cannot directly contribute anything to the 
consummation of this, though the awakening your work will 
produce in the masses will hasten and in due course compel its 
consummation. For I remember the wise and hopeful words 
uttered by Lord Haldane in a Library Conference I attended 
in London. He said, “Matters like education, instruments like 
libraries, we leave to take care of themselves. The State, of 
course, will have to take it up, but it does not take things up 
until it finds things going. Then it will say : “Here is a good 
thing, a popular thing ; let us develop it and thereby attract 
votes to those who administer its affairaj.” 

Before leaving this subject, I should like to make one 
appeal. To make your work possible, to conserve the fruits of 
your labours, to prevent their being lost and to help their 
continuous growth and make them grow from more to more, a 
beginning can be made by your department in building up a 
Central Library at Madras for social service workers. Its 
books may be circulated to the different centres, so that you 
may ail keep abreast of the progress of knowledge. Such a 
library need not cover the whole spectrum of knowledge. Even 
in the part it covers, it will require only books of a certain 
type illustrated by the list I shall be giving you when I deal 
with “curriculum.’’ The Library will require an annual budget 
provision of Es. 10,000, distributed equally between cost of 
books and cost of administration. I need not here go into 
greater details. 

Production 

But in regard to the production of books, there is much 
that you can do and that your department can do. At present 
there is no other agency to promote and take charge of the 
production of books in mother tongue suited to the requirements 
of the adult masses. I desire to show what unique opportu- 

J County Library Conference, November 4th to 6th, 
1924, London. Eeport of the Proceedings. 
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nities will come your way and how joiir department can pool 
the varied experiences you gather in the course of your work 
and help the production of books. Let me, before going into 
details, assure you that this will not be a permanent charge on 
the energy or the funds of your department. It wUl only be a 
transitional responsibility even as the Department of Education 
had in regard to text-books about a century ago. This is an 
additional burden you bear as pioneers who break new ground. 
It will soon get shifted from your shoulders to the publishing 
trade. 

Now, what can you and your department do as 9 transi- 
tional measure to stimulate production of books for adults ? 
You can help it in three ways — exploration, conservation and 
contribution. Let me explain each of these. 

Exploration 

The first step in building up adult literature of the right 
sort is to explore the wants — both expressed and unexpressed. 
The masses cannot give an answer to the straight question : 
^‘On what subjects do you want books I wonder if even you 
and T can do so. Every day I experience educated men coming 
to the university library and enunciating their book-needs so 
obliquely, so haltingly and often so wrongly that some minutes 
have to be spent in divining the exact thing they want. I have 
recorded several case studies of this kind in one of my books*. 
I need not repeat them here. When it is diflBlcult for ultra- 
normals to say which of the existing books they want, you can 
imagine how much more so it* should be for infra-normals to 
say what book they would like to have written for them. It 
will often be wide of mark if you guess it ex cathedra. The 
correct procedure is to keep one part of your mind on a watch 
on this problem when you are working with the adults. In the 
class-room, in the library and in the playground or in one of 
your social visits to their homes, something will turn up which 
you feel and the adult feels could have been met if a book on 
it were available. Whenever this happens note it down in your 
«^Find-me-out” diary. As your work is mostly with the adults 

* Ranganathan (S. R.). Reference Service and 
Bibliography. V, 1 with a Foreword by Sir Maurice 
Gwyer. 1940. 
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roil have unusual opportunity to exploic their book*iieed8 in 
this way. At convenient inteiwals sort out such notes and 
investigate by correspondence with big libraries that have a 
good collection of bibliographies whether any book has eter 
been published on the subjects. If they have been, find out if 
the standard is of the right sort. After every kind of elimina- 
tion, make a quarterly or half-yearly list of subjects on which 
actual demand arose in your centre and forward it to the 
Commandant, She will get similar lists from all centres She 
will merge them together and work out a priority list for action. 
This method had been actually employed in Bussia when mass 
education was taken up seriously some twenty years ago. It 
set up an institution called VillageSook-^Correspondents. Here 
is a description of them : “These correspondents have arisen in 
answer to a realization on the part of the peasants of the part 
played by books. It is the mission of the book-correspondent 
to keep the State Printing Office informed as to the type of 
books which have been most useful uto the peasantry, most of 
whom are just beginning to read the illustrations which have 
proved most effective, the subjects on which books are needed, 
etc. This is only the beginning of the work of our book 
correspondents in the spreading of the literature in the villagef. 

Priority 

The book-famine in the South Indian languages is now 
so severe in regard to adult books in current thought that the 
exploration will be quite easy. It is the Commandant’s work 
that will be difficult. She will get so many suggestions that 
the preparation of the priority list .will be very tantalizing- 
The factors determining priority will be (1) the relative urgency 
for the dessimination of the piece of knowledge and information, 
(2) the availability of data to write out the books, (3) the 
availability of books in English covering the same range, (4) the 
need for the publications of the year to cover the spectrum of 
knowledge in a balanced way and (5) the availability of 
competent authors- 

Conservation 

Tlie work of conservation concerns certain folk-knowledge 

I Russian Society for Cultural Relations. Weekly 
News Bulletin. 
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especially involving techniques to find out or to do certain 
things which are of value on account of their efSciency and 
germaneness to the conditions obtaining in the respective 
localities. I am not suggesting that you should enter into the 
sphere of ethnologists to record the folklore that is disappearing 
according to the laws pertaining to their survival and deeay. 
Leave the recording of ‘folk methods which are no longer of use 
fall to their exclusive share. But there are certain techniques 
which it is wise to continue to practice. They are also being 
lost with the unwanted ones at the present time of transition 
from one phase of culture to another. 

An Eocample 

Let me illustrate. In Mannargudi area of the Tanjore 
district and in several parts of the South Kanara district, 
tradition had perfected a technique to so treat the ordinary 
mud floor that it is water-proof, dust-proof and charmingly 
black and shining ; nor does the colouring material of the 
floor stick to our clothing. The old ladies of the area are 
adepts in the art. But the new generation of girls who take 
their education exclusively from foimal schools and regard 
their mothers and grand mothers as primitive fail to learn the 
art. It is very probable that the art will soon be lost. It is 
not expounded in books as the art was perfected long before 
printing came into vogue. It has not yet been recorded by 
us either. It is so local and Indian that foreign books will not 
deal with them. And yet it is a far cheaper method of flooring 
than the ones being evolved by the architects and technologists 
of today. I suggest that this is a fit case for conservation and 
inclusion in the books on domestic science to be produced on 
the initiative of your department. 

Eclectic conservation 

. The folk-ways are not all good. They are a mixture. They 
include techniques stablised by evolution through generations; 
these often register so accurately with the "flndividuatiug parti- 
cularities” of local conditions ; but only the omniscient may be 
able to re-invent -them in a short interval of time. But they 
also include wrong, unscientific and injurious elements which 
ought to be eliminated. They are a blend of sense and non- 
sense. But to allow them to die together on account of our 
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aversion to the latter is like throwiag the baby away with the 
dish water. That is certainly wrong. But the present cleavage 
between the older generation and the newer leads to it. The 
older generation will not subject their ways and techniques to 
the search-light of reason in relation to the latest phase of 
scientific knowledge ; it will not look at what obtains in other 
cultural groups ; it has not developed the attitude of compara- 
tive study and eclecticism The new generation is rendered no 
less indiscriminating by the kind of education they receive ; it 
is unable to resist being blinded by the overwhelming pressure 
caused by contact with an alien culture ; it develops blind 
prejudices and comparative study is not applied in an unbiassed 
way to evaluate matters pertaining to our own culture. Indi- 
genous techniques and ways are as taboo to the new generatioii 
wdththe so-called western education as all alien techniques and 
ways are to the older folk Between them the c^.mmunity 
often loses the best in both the cultures that are in contact and 
collects like a dust-bin what is valueless and even harmful in 
the long run in both the cultures. This strange pathological 
phenomenon in our society to-day is traceable to the historical 
fact that during the two centuries we as a social group had been 
stagnating and sleeping, the world has forged ahead on alJ 
fronts. The immensity of the tragedy would not be so great if 
our development had been arrested even from pre-historic time 
as in the case of the so-called primitive tribes. On the contrary 
pre-historic research reveals that our social group had been 
occupying the premier position in pre-historic times. It had 
been in the forefront in several matters till about two centuries 
ago — not only in the forefront but also cutting new ground, 
progressing and evolving towards hierher levels of existence. In 
these circumstances it is not inappropriate — nay it is impera- 
tive — that, as educated persons who come forward to adopt 
social service, i. e. improvement of the society as your life’s 
work you should not emulate either the uneducated old or the 
educated new in turning aside totally either the one or the other 
culture but that you should pick out what is of value in either 
and help to synthesise them so as to lead to an eclectic new 
level of culture. In that way progress becomes easier and there 
is every chance that the elements of dynamatic stability (like 
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the stability of the spinning top) germane to our physiographic, 
climatic and culture setting will set in and lift the social group 
progressively to higher planes of existence. This conservation 
work will in reality enhance the value of your social service. 
Indeed its value will be totally of a different and superior order 
from and to that of merely communicating book-knowledge. 

Procedure 

Once the value of this work of conservation is granted the 
details of procedure follow” easily. Keep yourself in a high 
pitch of awareness whenever you come in contact with the older 
people of your locality who show evidence of any special skill. 
Keep friendly with them. Do not develop a superiority com- 
plex in you and thus induce an inferiority complex or what is 
worse a transmatic complex in them. Then they will not be 
communicative. If they are temperamentally modernistic 
though them rationalism had not been exercised till then get 
into a participative discussion with them and enlist their co- 
operation to evaluate and separate the genuine from the spur- 
ious. If they are not so, even then treat them with respect but 
do the evaluation independently. Note your findings in your 
Conservation Diary. Sort out all such findings periodically. 
Weave them into an organic whole. Bring them up for dis- 
cussion at your annual conferences with the co-workers from 
the other centres. They too would have brought their quota. 
Integrate them and leave the further action in the hands of the 
Commandant. I expect that she will shape them and bring 
them in the form of the books which will enrich the knowledge 
of everybody. 


Leisure-cum-worh 

Let me relate this aspect of your work with the theory of 
leisure that we developed. This is not work that can be 
measured, nor can it be checked , nor can its neglect be found 
out. In other words it is not work under the behest of some- 
body. It is not routine work like your teaching, or you slum 
cleaning or your relief work of the ordinary variety. This is 
not work that you can and should do in your official time only. 
It is not work boring or of a repetitive nature. This is work for 
leisure. If you develop this as your “hobby” for leisure, you ride 
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on the same wave of mijhrn in your work-time and in your 
leisure-time. That itself will make you happy. Remember 
there is enough variation between the work-phase and leisure 
phase. If through God’s grace the field for the creative work 
of your life lies in the same direction, your happiness will be 
superb and unbounded. It cannot be destroyed or even soiled 
by ordinary occurrences, personal, domestic, or official. You 
attain stable happiness. I believe that it will be of the same 
as what realized souls describe as A^ianda. 

Contribution 

The suggestions that emanate from the different officers as 
a result of exploration and conservation will accumulate in the 
hands of the Commandant and arrange themselves in the order 
of priority. Books will be planned accordingly. They will have 
next to be composed or compiled or got out by the translation 
or by the combination of all these methods, accordingjto the circu- 
mstances of the case. Your contribution to this final stage may 
take any form depending on your aptitude. It may be original 
composition, translation, providing illustrations, preparing index 
designing coverpage, compiling bibliography, proof-reading and 
so on. They are all essential contributions to the production of 
the book, Do not import any scale of the superiority or inferi- 
ority here. You contribute what you are best for. There is 
one thing which all of you should do. You should all act as 
referees before the book is printed. Like the toat under the 
harrow you know where every pin point goes. You know your 
adults. What difficulties they exprience with books. You soon 
accumulate unusual expriences to sense whether a book will be 
readable or not for your adults. What is more important it is 
within your reach to experiment with the draft of the book on 
your readers and find out which portions require elucidation, 
which portions need to be written in a simpler way and which 
part and which setting needs re-doing. This is a great service 
which you must do as part of your leisure-cum-work until the 
task of book-production is shifted from the shoulders of your 
Commandant and is taken up by the normal agencies in the book 
trade. 

Beadability of Books, 

In discharging this transitory additional responsibility of 



yours, you must develop a flair to appraise the I’eadability of 
books. Let us, therefore, analyse the elements that go to make 
up readability. We have not yet evolved any objective test for 
readability. At present we can only collect the opinions of a 
large number of people and statistically arrive at provisional 
results. An investigation of this kind was recently done at the 
University of Chicago. :;In the absence of any such attempt in 
our country— also, how -many are the problems that go unheed- 
ed in our country and how much of our time is being wasted in 
idleness, personal aggrandizement and suppression of all sorts — 
I shall narrate to you some of its findings. 

An American Investigation, 

The investigation confined itself to the readers of limited 
reading ability — just the folk that will form your 10 per cent. 
A preliminary investigation isolated the following categories as 
determining readability : (1) Contents and its degree of interes- 
tingness, (2) presentation and the degree of simplicity of style 
expression, (3) organization, i. e., the preparation of text to 
illustrations, headlines and featuring and all other editorial 
factors, (4) format, i.e., size, weight, proportion of black and 
white in the open page, colour and look of paper and all other 
mechanical factors. 

The finding is as follows : /Tf you give a reader a theme 
that interests him, the problem of readability is one-third solved. 
If in addition, you find the style that best fits his needs aad 
tastes, the problem of readability is 64 per cent s(5lved. All 
agreed fairly well that less than 40 per cent*’* is contributed by 
format and organization. They have further singled out eight 
factors as influencing presentation ; (I) number of different 
hard words, (2) number of easy words, (3) percentage of mono- 
syllables, (4) number of personal pronouns, (5) average sentence- 
length in words (7) number of prepositional phrases and (8) per- 
centage of simple sentences. Incidentally these findings will 
help you in selecting books for your adults 

Art of writing 

Remember these are only objective tests for readability. 

* Gray (William, S.) and Leary (Bernice, E.). What 
Makes a Book Readable, 1935. 
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But the flit of ^vl■itillg a readable book is a different affair. 
Success in the art is dependent solely on that happy combination 
of judgment, imaginatian, humour, sympathy, balance, knowledge 
of life, and knowledge of the subject — that we call literary art. 
It is at bottom a matter of intuition. 

A Warning 

I have loaded this talk on books far more than others not 
because of my familiarity with books as librarian, but because I 
know that in the present state of the book situation— shall I say 
book-famine — in our country, you will get first shock of your life 
and that a very stunning one first when you face your class 
and also when you begin the follow-up work with the first batch. 
The situation will bo heart-breaking. I want to give you due 
notice of it. Go ])repared for the shock. Don’t lose heart when 
it comes. No one of yon can solve the difficulty severally. Draw 
from the very depth of your resources and native wit to make 
the best of a bad predicament. But organize yourselves to 
minimize this period of travail. Co-operate with the Comman- 
dant to do everything ])Ossible to remove the book-famine by 
helping in the first few years in the production of adults’ books. 
The more intensively you do it, the quicker will be the advent of 
the day when the book trade itself will take the weight off your 
shoulders and the sooner will you be able to throw off this 
additional pioneer’s burden and to settle down to your normal 
work of educating the folk to educate themselves perpetually 
with the aid of the books freely served by libraries established 
for the purpose. 

Let me repeat. This proposal that the promotion of adult 
literature in the South Indian languages must be the State action 
for some years is not an extraordinary one. Eemember the 
direct State action in Sir Thomas Munroe’s days in the produc- 
tion of school textbooks in the South Indian language. 



CHAPTER 6 


LITERACY. 

The other day I said that the famine of books will make you 
face the first shock of your life when you go back to your station 
bubbling with enthusiasm, full of ca.ptivating visions. Alas, I 
have to add to-day that that first shock will be a double one. 
For rampant illiteracy will join hands with the famine of books 
and they together will attempt to berray you to the cynics of 
your place who are already waiting to snub you with the naive, 
laconic patent of theirs ‘T told you so !” 

Two evils cancel each other 

How^ are 5’ou going to face the situation ? I said the other 
day that you must work hard and do extra work to lift the book- 
famine. Don’t be afraid that I am going to ask you to work 
harder still. No, on the other hand I am going to tell you 
that this is a case where two evils cancel each other. The illite- 
racy that is prevalent will for the time being take away the edge 
of the book-famine. But does it mean that you will have no 
adult education to mind. No. You will ha\e a good deal 
of it to do. But it will be provisionally along slightly different 
lines until the two stumbling blocks in the way of normal work 
are removed and they will get removed simultaneously . 

Educability of Illiterates 

Can illiterates take education ? It is again like the ques- 
tion that was raised the other day. Can adults take education ? 
Let me begin with a heterodox statement. Literacy is neither 
necessary nor sufficient for education. Books also are neither 
necessary nor sufficient for education. 

A Voice : You are contradicting all that you have said so 
far. 

No. I am not contradicting myself ; I am not quibbling 
either ; I am not displaying dialectical feats. Bear with me for a 
while and you will see, before the hour is out, the context of this 
statement and its correctness in that context. 

Extent and distribution of illiteracy. 

Let me begin with a quantitative measure of the illiteracy 
that you will have to face. The following comparative table 
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T^ill Tisnalise it to you in all its force. It is distilled out of the 
Census reports for 62 political divisions of the world embracing 
an area of about SO million square miles and inhabited near the 
year 1920 by 1,000 million people— 60 per cent of the total for 
the earth. As we assumed when we discussed Adult Education, 
one-fourth of these are of school age, leaving about 750 millions 
for analysis. A little more than 50 per cent are illiterate. 
Which country contributes most to this figure ? 

Voices : India. • 

Don’t guess. Let me state facts — recorded facts. Here is 
the division of countries according to their contribution to the 
illiteracy of the world. 


Less than JO per cent. 40 per cent to 50 per ceni. 


Australia. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Bulgaria. Chile. 

Canada. 

Fiance. 

Jamaica. The Leeward Islands, 

Denmark. 

Ireland. 

Rumania. Spain. 

Great Britain. 

The Netherlands. 


Japan. 

Norway. 

50 per cent to 60 per cent 

New Zealand. 

Switzerland. 

Ceylon. Columbia. 

vSweden. 

United States. 

British Guiana. Malaya. 

Belgium. 


Mexico. The Philhpines . 

Porto Ricti. Russia. 

10 per cent 

to 12 per cent. 


Esthonia. 

Hawaii. 

60 per cent to 70 per cent. 

Hungary. 


Brazil. Nicaragua. 

Portugal. Venezuela. 

20 per cent 

to 30 per cent. 

70 per cent to 80 per cent 

Alaska. 

Argentina 

Dominican Republic. 

Guem. 

Italy. 

SO per cent to 90 per cent. 

Latvia. 

Virgin Islands. 

Newfoundland. 

Labrador. 

Guatemala. 

30 per cent to 40 per cent. 

90 per cent to 100 per cent 

Cuba. 

Finland, 


Lithuania. 

Poland. 

Dutch East Indies. Egypt. 

Uruguay. 

Yugoslavia. 

Indii., 


China and most of Africa are not included as data are not 
available. I quote this distillate from 1921 census, as the 
present war has made that of 1931 census unreachable for us. I 
have quoted these figures from Bulletin No. 4 of 1929 of the 
Bureau of Education of the United States.* 

♦Abel ( James, F.) and Bond ( Norman, J. ), Illiteracy in the Several 
Countries of the World’ 1929, p. 48. 
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Implication 

Wliat is the implication of these figures for any work 'i 
There are three implications : 

One : Of the* 100 of the total population of 1,000 in your 
area, willi whom alone your work is concerned, probably 95 will 
be illiterate. 

Two : Therefore you cannot look for a model in any of the 
western countries for the way in which j^ou will have to deal 
with Aduft Education for some years at least. 

, Thi ec You have to look for models and precedents in one 
foreign country only and that is Russia ; Russia has much to 
teach us — Russia of the last years. You will have to 

search for models and precedent in the olden times too, and 
you will have to improvise methods having all these models — 
distant and far-off models— at the back of your mind. 

Yes and No 

Let me now take up the primary question : Is an illiterate 
educable in the stress of modern conditions ? Yes and No. It is 
the modern conditions that make me give this double answer. 
In the more leisurely days of the past, an illiterate could be edu- 
cated as much as a literate. But to-day the economic situation 
is such that it is not practicable to carry forward the education 
of an illiterate adult beyond a certain point. But it is practi- 
cable up to that point. That is why the answer is yes and no. 

Lowest level of life 

Let mo try to locate this point up to which the answer is yes 
and beyond w’liich it is no. I shall begin with a broad analysis. 
There are four levels of existence. The lowest is the vegetative 
one. In this level, life is carried forward and education or the 
unfoldment of personality is carried forward by bio-chemical 
forces. It is involuntary. Those who spend their life totally in 
that level are automates. That is why we use the term “vege- 
tating.’’ There will be some among your 10 percent whose innat 
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of energy usually tends to retain them in this lowest level 
of existence. These unfortunate few must be helped to step up 
to a higher level of energy and thereby to the next level of 
existence. It is only the influence of your total personality that 
can do this delicate, subtle, human task. Books cannot be of 
help to them and so it does not matter if the}" are illiterate at 
this stage. 

Low level life 

The second level of existence I shall call ‘flow level life.’’ 
The level of energy of the individuals at this level of life makes 
them active so far as the primary senses go. Memory is deve- 
loped to the extent needed to satisfy material wants. Wants 
are consciously developed and sa®b{action is sought by voluntary 
methods. But the wants do not mount up very much. They 
are all mostly bodily wants. Mental wants are few. The 
pressure of the traditional modes of living usually fixes them 
where they are. As a social service worker, you will have to 
stimulate their mental wants and also help in satisfying them. 
You will find it difficult in the case of a few of your 10 per cent. 
But in the case of some, say at least in the case of half of them, 
stepping up their level of energy is fairly easy. Their intellect 
is quite fit for cultivation; it has been cultivated casually ; and 
unsystematically ; this has made them taste the pleasures of the 
intellectual level of existence which is the third level. This 
spasmodic experience of theirs has developed in them the nece- 
ssary attitude and the necessary technique though they are both 
pitched at a low key. You ought to intensify them and familia- 
rise yourself with their technique and work with them in their 
education. 

Methods for Illiterates 

They may be illiterate and yet they are already educated 
as a result of their attitude and technique. Their techniques fall 
into three classes - Manipulative, Auditory and Visual. We can 
improve, systematise and apply these techniques consciously 
instead of leaving them to chance incidence. 



Mampulatice yneihods 

Yon can advance their knowledge of several subjects by 
providing for manipulation and action. They will learn by 
doing. Tn the eightli lecture, J shall be discussing nine methods. 

will then find that six of them are applicable to illiterate 
adults, and three of these six are of the manipulative kind. Arts 
and crafts <and the basic sciences can be learnt by illiterates bj’ 
tliis method. 

Auditory methods 

The x'iuditory method is the time-honoured one. Hearing 
the exposition of a subject and learning it thereby is well known. 
It is now' reinforced, mechanised and brought easily within the 
reach of every one by the development of the radio. This 
method —the method of lecture and discussion — is available in 
the case of illiterates. The radio has made it as easily accessible 
as printing made the method of learning through books. The 
auditory method has been in vogue so long and the book method 
is so recent, that the race-tendency in us often leads us to prefer 
the former when both are available. How often we prefer to 
pick up the daily nev^s from the air rather than from the news- 
print ? You want some information and you ask a friend for 
help. He gives you a book and asks you to read it. If you can 
take so much freedom, you often tell him : ^‘If you have read 
it, I prefer to hear it from you ; or please read the relevant 
portion and I shall hear it.’' If you analyse this occurrence, 
you will find that absorbing the information by the eyes from 
the printed word often involves a greater strain than absorbing 
it tlirough the ear. I know by discipline and habit we train 
ourselves to prefer book-method. But this habit is slow to set 
in. My point here is that the auditory method can go a long 
way in the education of the illiterate. Subject belonging to 
humanities and social sciences can be learnt by them to a consi- 
derable extent by auditory methods. 

Visued methods 

I come last to the visual method. Book-method too falls 
within this group. But I shall exclude it and for this purpose 





we shall hihel it ‘Secondary visual method’ other 

visual methods are collections of objects in galleries and 
museums; pictures, charts and maps ; cinemas of the modern 
times and the shadow plays of the olden days. It is true that 
these arc not as freely availalde as books. But in all countries 
in which the State has entered the field of mass education, 
museums are being established in large niimhors. The only 
country whose State had to face a high ])ercentage of illiteracy 
after the State took mass education into its own Iiaud is Russia 
It has not only multiplied local museums but also pressed 
pictures and charts into service to an enormous extcni. There, 
“’Much of the population education is carried on by^ posters 
issued b}” the Central Governmentas \vellas by other agencies. 
These relate to all sorts of subjects. Care of children, nature of 
diseases and especially infections ; hookworm and other infections 
or carriers of infection. There are posters on the nse of ffirm 
machinery, on the selection of seeds, on methods of land fertili- 
zation and cultivation, such as deep plougliing ; posters on anti- 
alcoholism ...on the subject of foreign relations, and 

on all communistic doctrines.” ^ That shows the way. 

Even we, who have learnt to road, instinctively give first 
preference to pictures. Is it not ? The street-Crier thrusts the 
week’s Ananda Vkutan or Akaset Vani through the window ; you 
pick it up ; what do you do first '( Do’Vou first learn frofh the 
printed words or from the pictures and- charts ?’ Why?' It 
involves less strain to read the pictures than to read the words. 
You take it from me ; there is also the pressure of race-habit in 
it. The secondary visual method is quite recent while the othdr 
visual methods had been in use ever since men acquired the 
power of sight. 

The education of illiterates can be. promoted by visual 
methods to an appreciable extent. There is hardly any subject 
that will not lend itself to this method. 

Combinations of methods 

Then we can combine these methods in various ways ; 
there are ready-made traditional combinations like the talkie, 

^ International Concili.mim, 19:29, p. 540. '*v 



the lantern lecture, the drama, tlie halakslii^pam eh >rus singing, 
and so on. The projcct-method which will be described when 
I deal with methods can be profitably adapted to the needs of 
the illiterates. 

Why tkm Lit erne ji i 

This shows how far we can go with the education of the 
adults who have entered the mental level of life. But remember 
that you cannot go the full length in that level unless you make 
the adults literate and except with the aid of books. You can 
recall from my second and third talks ‘one of the reasons for this. 
Gan you ? • . 

Voices : Specificity, 

Specificity as a reason 

Quit.e right. As age advances and as mind grows, specifi- 
city intensifies. One has to draw help from men who are far 
away and from those who had been . dead ages ego. This help 
you can draw best through books. If at all you succeed in your 
work, many of your 10 per cent should soon reach that level. If 
they do, themrge to acquire the power of reading will be strong 
enough to make them learn the three B’s. 

Dependence a reason 

Secondly, the other methods make one depend for one’s 
education on the immediate and often ^ continued presence and 
service of another. Life is not leisurOjly enough ".ow-a-dnys for 
this kind of personal help. And so you have tp dej)end on self- 
education, i.e., education without dependence on the immediate 
presence and service of another. For the self-education of the 
men of mind, we have not yet devised a more potent, a more 
cheaply available, instrument than the printed book. Nor has 
any other instrument developed that range of specificity that is 
needed to answer, tji® variegated specificity of individuals. 

' The excluded few 

Before I., pass on tej the third reason why pr\e, i.ijiust /change 
over sooner or I^ter to the secondary visual or book .method and 
that you must, therefore, transform the illiterates among your 10 
per cent into literates, 1 want to explain to you. why I used the 
phrase 'men of mindi’ For there are other kin’dj^ of men — supra- 



mental men. Their level of life which T sliuil call spiritual level 
is different from the intelleotnal level of life. Tii a sense it is 
higher. Just as a man in the intellectual ]e\rl can organize hi.-, 
lower levels, so also the men at the spiritual level can oij^anizt* 
his intelleetnal level of life more completely. He is not laerelx 
a man of wisdom hut also one of profound knowledge. His lou 
level life and his liody are perfectly under his control. You 
know the Indian tradition that he even chooses his own moment 
of death. If you don’t , read the life of Bhishma in the Malia- 
barata. At the mental level too his effieieiu'y is superior to that 
of one who has only reached the mental level of life. Ho <vt> 
incessantly and unerringly but without effort and fagging 
Arjuna is puzzled and misunderstands that a man who has 
attained the spiritual level of life should abstain from action at 
the lower levels. The Lord corrects him with the vvords : 
The ignorant act from attachment to action. The wise act with 
as much ardour but without attachment and such thorough 
work it is that maintains ever in bliss. ^ The uncanny knowledge 
of the working of nature and of the details of anatomy for 
example which is disclosed in the recorded sayings of Rama- 
krishna Paramaliamsa is testimony to the superior intellectual 
attainments of men in the spiritual level. The biographies of 
Sai Baba, Ramana Rishi, Swayamprakasaswami and Oliyulla 
will all confirm this. Their knowledge is not derived from books; 
nor evolved by the intellect ; nor stored in memory ; nor built 
from sense impressions. Their knowledge is global ; it is spon- 
taneous ; it is unmediated ; it is direct. Literary and illiterary 
are irrelevant in their case. I digressed into this higher level of 
life which will not include any of your 10 per cent for two 
reasons. Somebody asked me about education towards the 
sublime. I had dealt with it already in another context. Here 
1 wanted to remind you again that not only the ordinary men 
above the average mental level but even the men in the spiritual 
level of life are outside Iho s^'opc of social service w’orkers. 
Moreov^u' I wauled to show you the truncated nature of the 
range where literacy is necessary. Its fullest use is in the case 
of those who have attained the intellectual level of life. I have 
thus given two reasons why, for mental education beyond a 

1, Bhagavadgita, Chap. 3, Verses 25 and 20. 
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point, and book metliod arc unavoidable aids. 

Doicnpovr of 7iew facts 

Now I proceed to give a third reason. It is related to the 
er.iicdiment of memory. Without memory mentai life and 
modern life is impossible. But the demand on memory is grow- 
ing by leaps and Ijoiinds in our time. The facts that are to be 
H membere<l are piling up beyond the capacity of anybody’s 
memor\ Th(.^ rc\tc of growth of knowledge is overpowering. It 
would be an interesting exercise for you to write down a dozen 
new inventions of the last twenty A^ears which have reached the 
level of the ordinary man. It is so easy to make up that list 
b<icaiise there are so many to choose from. But it was not so 
five hundred years ago. While tic have no measure of the total 
volume of facts and knowledge, Darmstaeder, a very patient 
German scholar, attempted to measure its rate of growth and for 
tins priiposc he published in 1908 a volume containing a chrono- 
logical list of scientific discoveries and inventions. 

Here is an extract from his list 


J'or the quarter 

dumber of disco verie.s 

For the quarter 

Kumber of 

of a rentury 

listed 

of a century 

discoveries 

eiKling in 


ending in 

listed. 

1400 

33 

1700 

218 

1500 

oO 

1800 

680 

1600 

127 

1900 

2880 


When Wilkam Wundt died in 1920, it was remarked that 
the last of the men who ‘‘knew it all” had passed away. What 
does this imply ? Not that we shall have no more men born with 
capacious memory. It means only that the accumulation of 
knowledge and its rate of growth has gone beyond the capacity 
of even the most capacious memory possible. 

Externalized memory 

In these circumstances, humanity has naturally proceeded 
to build an “externalized memory.” What is that externalized 
memory ? It is the battery of reference books you meet with in 
a library — encyclopaedias, calendars, year books, directories, 
bibliographies, dictionaries and so on. These are recent inventions 
made possible by the improvements in the art of printing. To 
be efficient it is no longc r necessary to know everything and to 
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store all facts and information in one’s *own> memory, It^is 
sufScient to know how to pick out facts exactly and expeditious- 
ly as and when required from the externalized memory' — from 
the reference books. But this is impossible without literacy. 
Your 10 per cent niusi be helped to live abreast of times. In the 
field of knowledge which interests them, engages them and pays 
them, they must bo able to use the externalized memory and 
become self-dependent. They must either go without tlio 
information when it is wanted and wdil be of lielp or depend on 
the immediate and continued help of somebody else. This is 
necessary for his well-being and for the well-being of society. 

The case for literacy 

Thus for various reasons, literacy becomes a necessity ; 
books become a necessity ; libraries become a necessity. When 
1 discuss methods with you, you will find that each of the other 
eight methods have'to depend for their own efficiency and fulfil- 
ment on literacy. Tor the library method — the book method — 
should be attached in front as well as at the back of every other 
method. I cannot make out a stronger case than this for 
literacy. You now realize in what re.stricted context books and 
literacy are neither necessai*y nor sufficient for education, You 
also see how the}?^ are both absolutel}^ -diecessary if our masses 
are not going to be sequestered for ever in the low level life. 

An erroneous notion 

One note of warning before moving further. Liquidation 
of illiteracy is necessary ; but that, by itself, is not adult edu- 
cation. I have to emphasise this because of the eiTOiieous 
notion that is widerspread in pur land to-day that teaching the 
alphabet is adult education. 

Liquidation of Illiteracy 

Next we must consider what you must do to liquidate 
illiteracy. You have to do two things for it — creation of literacy 
and preservation of literacy. 

Creation of literacy 

Let us first consider how to make an adult literate. The 
method of making an adult literate cannot be the same as that 
of making a child literate. The adult mind is far more mature 
than the child mind ; at the same time the body as well the 
mind of the former is much less supple and pliable. 
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Necdfcr experiments 

Investigaliuns are being mad 3 in other lands as to the best 
method of teaching reading to the student who has matTire 
experience and normal intelligence, but no acquaintance with 
]>rinted symbols. India has not yet set up psychological lab(3- 
ratories nor taken up such investigations. I trust that the large 
sea ie literac}^ campaign which your work means will soon preei- 
jHtate psychological investigations and prescription of fruitful 
methods. In the meantime, the Central Library of 3 "Our depart- 
ment should import representative literature on the subject 
from other countries and you should keep yourself in touch 
with them. You should also record case-studies that come 
within your experience. To get accounts of them exchanged 
between you, your department will do well to publish a quarter- 
ly of such case-studies. 

Books for adidt beginners 

Next to the method of teaching reading and writing, comes 
the books for the purpose. They are the fundamental materials 
and good ones do not exist at present — I mean ones based on 
the findings of psychology. Writing primers for adults who 
have not learned to read while young is a really difficult task. 
This is not fully realized. It is blindly thought that the child- 
ren’s primers will serve the purpose. The adult can scarcely get 
much profit from them and is not likely to be interested in 
learning to read out of a child’s primer. The concepts are not 
those with which he moves ‘familiarly, he has out-grown them. 
Even the vocabulary, although simple, is not his vocabulary. 
The stock of words in use is not the same for an adult who has 
not gone through school but has lived his normal daily life for 
years, as for a child in the school. It is sure that it is restricted 
in both cases .* but they are restricted in quite different w^txys. 
This means that special adults’ text-books should be written 
putting into simple terms the things in which mature people 
can find some interest in order that their desire to learn may be 
kept up. Text-books of this kind do not now exist in onr 
languages. I have seen Tamil primers avowedly produced for 
adults by enthusiasts. But I am afraid few of them are based 
on findings of psychology. In the absence of psvcliological 
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investigations, tlie authors depend on coniinonsense. But it ig 
really sense influenced b\ cdiildicn's piimeis that seems to have 
prevailed. Subtle fallacies are behind some ot those books. If 
is true that a mntiiro man can understand words when spoken ; 
but it is seldom of avail to point out to him that the same words 
are represented by a sot of viteua.l symbols. An iliiteiato’s 
mental life has been built up hy tlie use of sounds and direct 
sights unmediatod In symbols. His methods of thinking are, 
thefore, likely to he different from those of one who has been 
familier witli letters from childhood. Words are only sounds to 
the illiterate. They are not botli sounds and printed signs. His 
use of a concept is, therefore, ]ikei 3 ’^ to be different from the use 
bv one who is associating it with tlie printed 'word. I have not 
liad any experience in teaching reading to illiterate adults. It 
is therefore presumptuous on may part to pursue this subject 
any further. These are ideas that occur to me from theoretical 
considerations, I can onl^^ say that considerable psj’chological 
experiment and case-study must be made in close association 
with your work before satisfactory text-books can be written 
for adults. 

Preservation of literacy 

Preservation of literacy is no less difficult than its creation 
not merely in adults but even in childi’en. Many muscular 
skills are retained for quite a long time though not practiced. 
Oj^cling is an example. One who learned it once and never rode 
a cycle for ten or twent}- 3^ears is able to ride on a cycle. So it 
is with swimming. But literacy is not a j)urely muscular skill ; 
it is not involving the primary senses primarily ; it involves the 
intellect, which is a mental factor of a derived second or higher 
order. Further the symbols are, at bottom, purely artificial and 
arbitrary. The combination of them is still more so. The 
result of all this is that reading skill — literacy — cannot be 
retained long without constant practice. 

Facts of experience 

There are factual authorities for this view. There is the 
recent utterance hy the Archbishop of Canter])ury in the House 
of Lords that ‘Tt is a really established prinoix)le that whatever 
is learnt until fourteen, if it is thereafter neither learnt nor 



practised, will be forgotten by twenty.” He cites tlie case of 
boys from poor homes in the Oxford and Bermondsey Club who 
had even at eighteen forgotten to read.^ Again tests given 
during the first World War showed that “there must have been 
over a million of our soldiers and sailors who were not able to 
write a simple letter or read a newspaper with ease.” This 
deficiency was not caused by their never having learned to read. 
The fact is that an over* whelming majority of these soldiers 
had entered school, attended primary school where reading is 
taught, and had been taught to read. Yet when as adults they 
were examined, they were unable to read.”- 

What does it show 

What does this show ? It is sheer waste of the national 
resources to spend them on creation of literacy whether in child- 
ren or in adults, but fail to provide public libraries for practice, 
which is the only known means of preserving it. The public 
library system of the land has thus a double purpose to serve. 
It serves as the most iiotent instrument devised till now for the 
perpetual self-education of one and all and it serves also as the 
only means of preventing relapse to illiteracy — that is to secure 
that the money and energy spent on the edifice of education is 
not eventually wasted by such a relapse. An educational edifice 
in a nation without a library edifice is, tlierefore, like a muU- 
house built in all seriousness but left without roof. 

The solution 

Let me conclude by quoting myself : “The Post-war 
educational edifice outlined in Sargent’s report would be a 
truncated one if the library edifice envisaged here be not organi- 
cally linked up with it. The two should be erected together and 
simultaneously. Otherwise Sargent’s edifie will be riddled with 
leakages leading to colossal national waste. Tf the two edifices 
are conceived as a wdiole, planned as a global unit, and made to 
grow abreast of each other from now on, educational leakage will 
be eliminated. What is initiated in the educational part of the 
edifice will continually and with certainty, be transformed by 
the libi’ary part into perpetual universal education. India can 

1 Great Britain. House of Lords. Parliamentary Debates, V. 232, 
No. 00 , 6th June 1944. Column 35. 

2 Bungess (Mery Aynes). Measurement of Silent Reading, pp 11-12. 



then stand against and all of the liereredi^iafi 

liLiiits, make herself ha})py and ai'-o make her own distineiive 
coulributiou to world ,iappin8.ss.** 


1 Rdngaiiathau (S. !R.)* Post-wat Kecoiifcructioii o^f Libraries ijh Ii4dui(> 
a Sdieme^ 1944. p. 39. 
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CHAPTER 7 
(CURRICULUM 

Tli(^ ourri^-iniini in a particular adult school will have to Ik* 
determined by UhmI conditions, the level of the aduli sUideiits, 

1 lie:r vocational and other interests, the leaching personnel 
available, the books and other facilities like iabox’atories a.vaiiabic 
and so on While discussing adult education, I showed you 
Mhcre it is best to begin and towards which to gravitate. 
Mure illustrations are given in Annexnrc i. The emphasis 
and the frequency of courses in the scvt^ral subjects will 
vary from place to place. Even in one anil the same country 
the focus shifts progiessiv'eiy from arts and luafts, through the 
related basic sciences, through socud se'caces, through humani- 
ties, and finally to the fine arts and to what relates to the Inner 
Man. In Great Britain, for example, the focus was on arts and 
crafts in the earl\ nineteenth century. About the middle of 
that century it shifted to the basic sciences. Tiien it shifted to 
subjects of social value like civics, co-operation, labour problems, 
marketing, history and similar ones. In the present century 
literature, music, dance and ^similar creative arts are engaging 
great attention. This movement of emphasis is but natural. The 
field of interest properly pertains at first to the material level of 
life. Then one enters the intellectual level. There are three 
s tiblevels in it. In the first of these, intcliectual subjects that 
have a. direct hearing on one’s work at the material level claim 
the greatest attention; these are the basic sciences, in the 
second sublevel iiidng in isolation gives place to an urge to live 
in organic relation to others ; to make life of that kind efiectire 
there is need for the memory to be enriched with historical facts 
and contemporary information ; that is why social sciences are 
able to r<*lenK*.s t}j<‘ iutcllcot for cul ivatinu even along 
abstract "linos, idee p}i{l«/.sopliy. psychok^gy and principles of 
political science, economics and sociology. But all along, there 
is also a pull towards the spiritual level of life. When life has 
been lived to a certain degree of satisfaction in the other levels, 
the focus shifts towards the higher level. Fine arts and mystic 
writings and literature represent the subjects of transition from 



llie intellectual to the spiritual level. These are ordinarily said 
to satisfy and refine the emotions. But in reality they also bring 
satisfaction to the Inner Man, though it is still continuing to be 
in an unmanifested state, and not energised to blaze foith and 
organize and direct all levels of life holistically. Up to this point 
the curriculum must be prepared to cover. 

I shall now proceed to mention some subjects that may 
figure in one adult school or another and at one time or other. 
I shall enumerate the subjects with some notes and a short list 
of books to indicate the scope and standard of each of them. 
Remember that it is not my suggestion that all the subjects are 
to be attempted by all, at one time, or in one centre. The 
purpose in only to give an illustrative list of subjects to choose 
from and to enable you to work out from time to time similar 
topics for pursuit to suit the particular requirements of your 
locality. The lists of books added are only illustrative. Thej* 
will also furnish models for readable books to the written in the 
South Indian languages, suited to the masses. They indicate the 
vast range to he covered. Remember what I told you about the 
production of books, when I discussed books with you, a few 
days ago, 

Mathematics 

Biographies of Mathematicians. Mathematical recreations. 
Geometrical drawing. Enjoyment of the heavens. Use of the 
calendar — panchmigam. 

Illustrative boolcMst to show scope 

Moritz (Robert Edward). Memorabilia Mathematica. 1914, 

Turnbull (H. W.). The Great Mathematicians. 1929. 

Bhaskaracharya. Lilavati. 

Smith (David Eugene). Number Stories of Long Ago. 1919. 

Sandon (Frank). Everyday Mathematics. 1920- 

Dudney (Henry Ernest). Amusements in Mathematics. 1917. 

Dudney (Henry Ernest). Modern Puzzles and How to Solve 
^ Them. 1926. 

Lewis (Isbael M.). Astronomy for Young people. Duffield. 

Proctor (Mery). Evenings With the Stars. 1924. 

Physics and Afplications 

Biographies of Physicists. History of physics. Applications. 

Hart (Ivor B). The Great Physicists. 1 927. 
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Hardley (H. E.). Ererday Physics. 1929. 

Williams (Arcliibold). How it Works. Nelson. 

{Deals in simple language with h 3 ’draulics. sound, heat, 
steam, light, optics, electricity and their applications and 
common use). 

Williams (Archibold). Engineering Facts, Great Achieve- 
ments simply described. Nelson. 

Van Metre (T. W.) Trains, Tracks and Travel. Simmons. 
(Has s])loiidid pictures). 

Collins (A, Fredrick). The Buy’s Book of Submarines. Stohes. 
Collins (A. Fredrick). The Boj’s’ Aeroplane Book. Stokes. 

Mills ( John ). Letters of a Radio Engineer to His Son. 
Ha f court. 

Boltz (C.LJ. Ever’v bod\ ’s Electricty. 1934 
CHEJVriSTRY AND APPLICATIONS 

Biographies. History. Application to daily life. Applica- 
tion to laundry and vaiious other applications. 

Foster (W.). Romance of Chemistry. Allen and Qenwiss. 
Collins (A, Fredrick). Wonders of Chemistry. Cromwell. 
(Chemistiy in relation to everyday life is emphasized). 

Rusk ( Charles Everett ) and Winslow ( Amy. ) Modern 
Alla dins and Their Magic : the Science of Things About Us. 
Little. 

Solosson (Edwin). Creative Chemistry. Century. 

Yates ( Raymond Francis ). The Boys' Play Book of 
Chemistry. Century. 

Dobinsou ( C. H, ). Chemistry of Common Substances. 
Black. 

Handrick ( E. ). Everyman’s Chemistry. Unioersity of 
London Press. 

Faraday (M.). Chemistry in Agriculture. Chemical foun- 
dation. 

Collins (A. F.). Amateur Chemist. Appleton. 

Firth (J. B ). Cliomislr y in the Home. ConstfabU. 

Forster ( E. L. B. ), Analytical Chemistry for Women. 
Griffin. 
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Fliexid (J N.). Elenientaiy Domestic Chemistry. Allmaiin. 
Gladstone (S,). Chemistry in Daily life. Methuan, 

Grover (R. B.). Chemistry in the House, Nelso?^. 

Partington (J. R.) Everyday Chemistry. Macmillan. 

Small (J. F,). Elementary Household Chemistry. Macmillan. 
Harvey (A.). Laundry Chemistry. Technical^ P. 

Jones (R. H. J.). Laundry Chemistry. Heywood. 

Gibson (G. R.), Chemical Amusements and experiments. 
Seeley. 

Lippy (J. D,). Chemical Magic. Heetchimson. 

Cameron (A.N.) Chemistry in Relation to Fire Risk. Ritmen. 
Faradiijy (M.). Chemical History of a Candle. Dent. 

Ling (E. R.) Text-book of Dairy Chemistry. Chapmen 
mid HalL 

Natural Soibnsbs 

Biographies of biologists, botanists and zoologists. History. 
Elementary exposition to awaken intelligent interest in the 
stuTOundings, 

American Nature Association. Nature Magazine. 

Huxley (T. HJ. Cqllected Essays. 

Geddes (P,) and Ihompson (J.). Biology. Butterworth. 

Von Wyss (0.). Living Creature, Studies of Animal and 
Plant Life. 1927 . , 

Arnold lAiigust F.). The vSea Beach at Ebb Tide. Centurif. 
Hawksworth (Hailam). The Adventures of a Grain of 
Dust. Scribred. 

Howes (Paul Griswold). Backyard Exploration. Double day. 
Mills (Enos. A.). The Romance of Geology. Doubleday. 
Johnson ( 0. }- vStory of Earthquakes and Vuloanos: 

Pre7H7no7id: 

Allen (Grant). Story of the Plants; Hodden and Sianghton. 
Bower (F. O.), Plant Life on Land. C.U.P. 

Farmer (J. B-).. Plant Life, ButterwortJu 
Hudson (William Henry). Adventures Among Bivch.^ Dutfoa. 
Chessman (Evelyn). Everyday Doings of Insects- Mcridv. 
Clark (Q. Glenwod), Tiny Toilers and Their work (About 
spiders, Ix^os, wasps, ants, etc. ) 

Fabre (J. 11.). Life of the Fly. E odder a?id Stmir/hton. 
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Acbicultuee 

History. Soil. Maiuire, Crop.development. Hindrances. 
Harvesting, Pla n I -bree ding. Gardening. 

Cluston (D.). Lessons in Indian Agriculture. 

Blanchan (Neltje). Nature’s Garden. Doubleday. 

Verriil (A.H.). Harper’s Book for Young Gardners. Hay^per. 

Tadulingam (C.). A Handbook of Some South Indian 
ds. 

Bardsw'li (F.A.)- Book of Town and Window Gardening. 

Tliomas (H. H.). Eose-growing for Amateurs. OasselL 
Tliomas ( H. H. ) Tomatoes and How to Grow Them, 
CoUingridge. 

Thomas (H. H.). Vegetable Growing for Amateurs. Cassdl. 
Castle ( F. R. ). Tomatoes and 'How to Grow Them. 
f^olVingride. 

Dyke (W.)* Cucumber Culture. Lockwood Prest. 

Smyth (T.) Profitable Culture of Vegetables. CoUmride. 

Animal Husbandey 

Care of domestic animals and pets. Dairying. 

Fabre ( Jean Hanri ). Our Humble Helpers. Oe?itury, 
(Talks about ^ildren, ducks, dogs, horses, sheep, etc. ) 

Johnson (Constance). When Mother Lets us Keep Pets. 
Dodd. (How to feed and take care of dogs, cats, parrots, goats, 
etc • ) 

Mukarji (Dhan Gopal). Kari, the Elephant. Dutton. 
Neushain (J. C.). Dairy Farming. Pearson. 

Walker Tisdale (C.W.) and Robinson (T. R.). Practical 
butter-making. Allen and ZJnevin. 

Wood (T. B.). Animal Nutrition. Univ. Tel. Press. 

Own (W. Powell). Goat-keeping on Money Making Lines. 
Newnes. 

Flatt (C. A.). Poultry Keeping. Methuri. 

Edwards (T.). Beekeeping for Ail. Methun. 

Thompson ( H. ). Elementary Lectures on Veterinary 
Science. B. T. and Cox, 
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Medjcine 

rUi'e of tlie Body. Anatomy. PJivsiology. Hy^iem^ 
OJiiUldiealth. 

(Jrenfall (Wilfred T.). Yourself and Your Body, ^^c.ribnvr 
Havilaud (IVLiry S.). The Most AVonderful House in tlu‘ 
World. Li'ppincoU, (General facts. Physiology. Best methods 
of keeping healthy). 

Jveith (A). Hiiinau Body. Butter worth. 

Macfio (I, (^), The Body. Bmn. 

Mottra.m (V.H ). The Functions of the Body. Nisbet, 

Ash (Edwin L.). Middle Age, Health and Fitness. Mills 
and Boon, 

Ba^ liss (W M ), Pliysiology of Food. Longmans, 

(diasser (E. S.). The Woman Who Knows Horself. 
Heinmann, 

Kerr (James). The Air Vlo ])reathe Faber and Gweyer, 
Liddieard v^Iabel). Mothorcraft Manual. dhnrchilL 
Morris (Mckillop), Nation’s Health. Gassed, 

Saleehy (C.W,). Sunlight and Health. Nisbet, 

Stammers (G.F.F ). Fight Against Infection. Fabrr and 
Gwycr, 

Williams (Leonard). Science and Art of Living. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 

Holt (L.E.). Care and Feeding of Children. Appleton, 
Chasser (E.G.). Child Health and Character. Faber and 
Gwyer. 

Hais^diobafts 

The following list of books is given more to bring home 
to our mind that books can be written and ought to be on even 
Riic^ subjects. We have a notion that we may depend for 
them on traditional methods handed down by word of mouth 
among those who practice them as a hereditary calling. The 
prices are also indicated in shillings to show how cheaply su<‘h 
books are produced to bring them witliin the reach of the 
masses. 

BasheUmaMng 

Colliar (D.). Basket-making. CasseL l/T). 

Crampton(C). Erowmeane Baskets. Dnjad. 1/d. 



th'ampton (C.\ (Uiiouork Dnjad, 4, 

pkey ^T,)* WlU^^^v Basket-iiiakiiig. Pltw((n. 5. 

White (Mar\). ^lore Baskets and How to Make Them. 
honhJeday. 5 6 

Rug-maldng 

Hicks (A.M.). Craft of Handmade Rugs. Mehride. 1 'J. 
Xote on Carpet-knotting and Weaving. Victoria and Albert 
Miirseum. 0 / 9 . 

Simple Rug- weaving. Dryad, 0;(). 

Rug-making on Canvas Dryad, 0/(). 

Weaving 

Blcunfc (6.). Story of a Homespun Web. Pcasa7it Arts 
Onild, 1/9, 

Hartopp (F.M.). Tableloom Weaving. Dryad. 2. 

Hooper (L.). Weaving for Beghiners, PlUi^an. 5, 

Mochrie (E.). Simple Weaving with Patterns and 
Suggestions for its ITses, Dryad 3. 

Peach (M W.). Tablet Weaving. Dryad, 1/0. 

Decoration of Woobware. 

Cesso Decordtion Whitewood Ware. Dryad, 6. 

Painting Wood and Pnlji-were. Dryad. 0. 


Dyeing 

Note Vegetable Dyeing "with Several Recipes. Dryad 0 O. 
Mairet (E.M.). All about Vegetable Dyes. Dominle'i^ 


Pottery 

Lunn (R.). Pottery Decoration Mhapmen and Hall. 
Raes (P.L,). Glazier’s Book. IL Heyirood. 2, (I. 
V/ren ('Henry). Handicraft Pottery. Pitman, 12/0. 


MctaUwork 

Brown (W.N.). Art of Enamelling on M(‘tal. Bmn. 2'0. 
Jordan (J.C.). Simple Beaten Metal-work. Dryad. I ti 
Jephcott (A.H.). Introduction to Sim])Ic Jewellery 
Dryad. 1/3. 


W ood-work 

Benson (W.A.Sj. Rudiments of Handicraft. Mimay. 1 
Jack (G ). Simple Toy Carving. Dryad. 010. 



Wells (P. A.). Furniture for Small Hf'uses. Baisforrh !2 'i;, 
Wright (T.H.). Small Carvino:s in Ivory, Bone and 
Hardwoods. 

Emeroidery 

Brandon- Jones (A.). Simple Stitcli Patterns for Embroi- 
dery. Batsford. 3/6. 

Mochrie (E.). Simple Embroidery. 1/6 

Drew (J.), Portfolio of Embroidery Designs. Piiwan. 5. 

Bead-work 

Mochrie (E,). Wooden Beads and Thoir IJses. Dryad, 3/6 
Netting. 

Walker (L.). Varied Occupations in String Work. 
Macmillon. 3/6. 

Lace-making 

Channer (Ci). Pillow J/tace-making. Drtjad, 4/6. 

Design 

Haregreaves (B.). First Book of Pattern Design. Black i/6 
Lethaby (W-Rd. Designing Oames. Dryad, 0/6, 

Mackie (T. E. Campbell). Pattern. Longmans, 3/6, 
Toy-making 

Edlmann (C.E.) Soft Toy Making. Dryad, 2/6. 

Hall (A. Hacly). Home-made Games and Game-equipment. 
Weaver Lanrice. 10/6. 

Macleath (A.). Playwork Book. Methuen, 3/6. 

Snow (E*B,). and Frorhlick A Hundred Things 

that a Girl can Make, Lippincott, K)/6. 

Home Economics 

Diabetics. Cookery. Household Management. 

The following books may not suit Indian homes. They 
are given as models for books to be written by us. 

Dobbs (E.M.). Food Valnes in Practice. Unh\ Lord Presy, 
Mottram (V.H.). Food and the family. Nisbet, 

Mcbarrison. Food. Longmans,. 

Plimmer (R.M.P.) and Piimmer (V.G.). Food, Health, 
Vitamin. Longmans, 

Amateur Mechanic. How to Make and How to Mend. 
Allen and unwin. 



Egles ( M. L. ). The Women in the Little House. 
Ulchards Press. 

Gilreth (L.M.). Home-maker and Her Job. Appleton. 
Haviland (M.G.). Good Neighbours. Lippincott. 

Jackenery (B.C ). Principles of Interior Decoration 
Macmillan. 

Peel (C.Sr). Labour Saving House. Lane. 

Philips (R. Rondall). House doctor. Country life. 

Philips. The Servantless House. Country life. 

Reiss (M.). The Home I Want. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Hood (E.). Fighting Dirt. Hurrap. 

Domestic Hygeine Manual, Cassell, 

Robertson (/lahn). The House of Health. Faber and Gwycr 
Music, Literature* and Linguistics, Religion and Philosophy. 
South Indian Languages. 

Write to the chief book-sellers for their catalogues. 
Select whatever is best suited to local needs. 

Psychology and Child Study 

Principles. Ohiid-psychology. xipplicatioa to child- 
welfare. Psycho-analysis. Psychiatry. Social Psychology 
Barnett (C). Common Sense in the Nursery. Christo peers. 
Camerors (H. C.). The Nervous Child. 0 U.P. 

Drummonds (VV. B ). Five Years Old or Thereabouts. Arrohl 

Hardy (L.). The Diary of a Frcet Kindei*garten. Coy and 
Heneock. 

Hutchinson (A. M.) Child and His Problems. Miliums 
and Norget. 

Shroff (L. M.) Culture of Little Minds. S.P.C.K, 

Wiggin (K. D.), Children's Rights. Gay and Flancoclc. 

Corter (G.). Psycho-analysis for Normal People. O.U.P. 
Jordan (G. N.). Story of Psychology. Benn. 

Hadfield (J ) Psychology and Morals. Mathuen. 

Miller (H Crichton). New Psychology and the Persent. 
Famolds. 

Rees (J, R.). Health of the Mind. Faber and Faber. 

Ginsberg (M.). Psychology of Society. Methuen. 
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Low (Barbare), The Unconscious in Action. U oj 
London Press. 

Brown (W.). iSuggestion and Mental Analysis, b nau rsilij oJ 
London Press. 

Talks on Psychotherapy. Union London 

Herth (A. E.). How We Behave. Long'^tf^'i^'"^'- 

Geogbaphy 

Physiograj)hy. Meteorology. Biography. Historical 
Urography. Travels. Use of maps. 

National Geogra[)hical Magazine. 

Atwood ( W. W. ) and Thomas (H.GJ. Home Life in 
Far Away Lands. Oinn, 

Atwood ( W. W. ) and Thomas (H.G.). Nations Beyond 
the Seas. Qinn, 

Barrows (H.H.) etc. Countries Throughout the World 

Flight ( 0. ) and Lawrence ( E. ). A Little aboni 
Geography. Pitman. 

Hardingbam (H.G.) Home of Man, Nelson. 

Ridgle^ (D,0.) and Ekblow (S.E.). Intiuence of Geogra- 
phy on our economic Life. Gragg. 

Walter (L.E.). Life in Other Homes. N'lsbet. 

Warner (M.) Ed. The World Wo Live In and thi^ 

People We Li^e With. 3-V. 

Key ( C. ). Story of Twentieth Century Evij'o-nl’njn 
Harrap. 

Outhwaite (Z.). UinolJiiig the Map. Ileynal. 

Maclean (J,). Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest 
South. Crowell. 

Huseley (T.H.) Physiography. Macmilkm. 

Stenhoase ( E. ). Simple Lessons on the Weather. 

Methuen. 

Berry (A.J.). The Atmosphere. C.U.P- 

Dickson (H.N.). Climate and Weather. 

Htstoby 

History of India, Great Britain, Neighbouring Asiidie, 
Countries, Civics, Cultural History. Appreciation of neighbouring, 
archaeological remains. Curi-ency. Banks. Marketing. Labour, 
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IlhifStmtiv'^ book list Is given oyily for India, 

Se«i}>ury (E,.L ). Do.^hlviuidhii, a background Book on 
India. MiH^ionary cdncMion nyorement, 

iSlulatrie (P Sj. liido-Aiyan Thought and Culture. Luzac 
Joshi (G.N ) Indian AdmiiiiRtratioii. 

Palaiide (M K.) Introduction to Indian Administration. 
Murray (J.) Handbook for Travellers in India, Buriiia 
and C‘iylon 

Brayne (P.L.). Better ViDages. OJJ,P. 

fSnni''^as Kini (K.). etc, Outline History of India 0,?7.P. 

Macnicol (Nicol). Making of Modern India. O.V^P, 

Dutt. (vShosliee Cluinder) India, Past and Present. 
Lovell, Reeve ^ 

Martin (M.E-R ). Women in Ancient India, K. Paul. 
Kajagopal (T. S). Indian women in the new Age, 1930 
Mysore. 

Caton (A. R.). Ed. Key of progress, a Survey of the 
Status and Women of India. 

Gadege fE. C ) and Ohokse fM ) Eds. Women in Modern 
Indui. K. Paul. 

O’Malley (h. S, S.j. Indian Caste Customs. C.U.P. 

Mookerji fRadhakumudJ. Men and Thought in Ancient India 
Macmillan. 

Zimand (Sevol). Living India. Longmans. 

Yusuf All (A) Making of India, Black. 

Anderson (J. D.). Peoples of India. G. U. P 
Maofie (3. M.^. Myths and Legends of India. Clark. 
Shankar (S.J. Wit and Wisdom of India. Eouteledge. 

Rice (Stanley). Ancient Indian Fables and Stories. Hurray 
India of today vseries. 7-V. 0-U.P, 

The life of India. 3-V. O.U.P. 

Hamilton (G. J.), Outline of Postal History and Practice 
with a History of the Post Office of India. Thacker,, 

Emigrant. Rsand. Indian Emigration. O.U.P. 

Sammadar (J. IST.). Economic Conditions of Ancient India. 
Calcutta University Press. 

Some South Indian Villages. Madras University. 

Strechlaad (C. F.) Introduction to Co-operation in India, 
0,U.P. 
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Smythes (E. A.) India's Forest Wealth. O.U,P. 

Harris (D. G.). Irrigation in India. O.U,P. 

Baden-Po^ivell (B, H.). Land-revenue and Tenure in British 
India. O.fJ.P. 

Iyer (K. V.). Indian Railways. 0,U>P. 

Banorjea (D. N.). India's Nation Builders. Albu and Unwin. 
Underhill (N. M.). Hindu Religious Year, Festivals and 
Oeremonics. O.U P. 

Nateaa Sasfcri (S. M.). Hindu Feists, Fasts, Coreinonies. 
Buttcrwortli (Allan). Southlands of Siva Lame. 

Malonv (J. C.).' Book of South India. Mcth-mn. 

Political Soie^tob and International Relations 
Parts of Government. Types”' of Government. Local Gov- 
ernment International Relations. 

Spencer (Herbert). The Man versus the State. Watts. 
Mallock (W. H.). Democracy.OAn&p/m^i and Hall. 

Jenks (E.). The State and the Nation. Dent. 

Novikov (J.). War and its Alleged Benefits. Heimmann. 
Ponsomby (A.). Falsehood in Wartime. Allen and Unwin. 
Swanwick (H. M.). Builders of Peace, liwathmore Press. 
Dalton (Hugh). Peace of Nation. Eoutledge. 

Dickinson (G. Lowes), War, Its Nature, Cause and Cure. 
Allen and Unwin. 

Economics 

Principles. Distribution of Wealth. Money. Taxation. Co- 
operation. 

Buer (M. 0.). Economics for Beginners, Eoutledge. 

Clay (Henry). Economics. Macmillan. 

Dalton (Hugh). Inequality of Incomes. Eoutledge. 

Dohb (M.). Wages. Nisbet. 

Handersoii (H. D.). Supply and Demand. Nisbet. 

Melthus (T. L.), Essay in Population. Dent. 

Withers (H.). Meaning of Money. Murray. 

Dalton (Hugh). Public Finance. Eoutledge. 

Axmitage (Smith G.)- Principles of Taxation. Murray. 

Benn (Ernest), If I Were a Labour Leader. Beun. 

Benn (Ernest). Confession of a Capitalist. Huichinson 
iTnlvoa.ke J.). Co-operative Movement to Date. Methuen. 
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Madams P.). Tho iSiory Petold, an Tntorriiidiate ‘-Text- 
books on Co-operation, ('o-opemiive Union 

T\vigg(H. J.). Outline. History ot Co-cpf‘rative Education. 
Cc^^ypemtivc Union, 

Halstead (Robert). Producer’s Place in Society Co-operative 
Uvion, 

Hedberg (Anders). Iniernational Wholesale Co-operation. 
Co-operaiim Union, 

Redfern (Perc}’). Consumer’s Place in Society. Co.operativt 
Union, 

Snuth-Gordon ‘L.), and O’Brien, Co-operation in Many Lands 
Union, 

Enfield ("Hcnora). Co-operation. Its Problems and Possi- 
bilities. LongoHUh^, 

Elliott (8. R.) Oo-operatiye Store-keeping. Labour Pnb- 
iwMng Society 

Brown (VV, H.). P<ithfinders. Co-operative Union, 

Webb (C.), Lives of Great Men and Women. Co-operative 
Union, 

SOCIOLOUY 

Principles. 8co])e. Eugenios. Genesis, interpretation, 
evaluation, gleaning and conservation of folk-ways, techniques 
and traditions. 

Findley (J.J.). Introduction to Sociology. Longmans. 

Maciver (R. M.). Elements of Social Science Meihum, 

Parkinson [Henr\]. Primer of Social Science. King, 

Armstrong (C. W'.). Survival of the Uiifittest. Daniel 

Carr Saunders (A. M.). Eugenics. Butter worth. 

MoDougall (W.), National Welfare and National Decay. 
Methuen. 

Ward (H.). Evolution for John. ArronmyiitJi, 

Gray (A. C. E.). Men. Women and God. S indent Christian 
Movement, „ 

Darwin (Leonard), Need for Eugenic Reform. Murray. 

Inner Men and the Sublime 

As we saw while discussing adult education, we have no 
objective means to reach the Inner Men and the Sublime and to 
lift an adult from the intellectual level of life to the spiritual 
level. At best, we can help him to read books defiling with 
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1 lie lives and ilu^ uticranoes of persons who had roachod that 
level, and controlled and directed life at all other levels with 
Jill the holistic mastery which that level .^ives. The originjd 
sacred hooks of the religions are unpara lied in their value iu 
this respect. But they may be too diffieult for many. Tlie 
psalms of the Alwars and Na^oinniars jiiui other later saints 
like Pattinattar, Tliayunuinavar and Ra-ni ilingaswamy are a 
great heritage of the Tamils. So Wv, have in other languages. 
These are all available in various tubtions. Here is an illustrji- 
tive list of some books on technique and some Inograpbies pub- 
lished in modern times, [t includes some receut Tamil ]>ooks 
also. 

Suddhananda Bharati. Upanished Rahasyaru (T;imii). 
A nbnnilay(t'>n. Bamachandrjipnram. 

Suddhananda Bharati. Gita Yogam ( Tamil ). Ambimilai/ani. 
Ramchandrapuram. 

Aurobindo. Bases of \"oga. 

Suddhananda Bluirti. Secrets ^of vSadiianji. Aubmiilayam- 

Snddhananda Bharti. Aravindo Yogjulipikai (Tamil). An- 
bimilayaw, 

Suddhanamla Bharti. Yoga Siddhi (Tamil). Anbumlaya' 

Blosus (Abbot). Rook of Spiritual Instruction. Burns, Gotrs 
mvl Washerbiirne. 

Feneion. Spiritual Letters to Women. Longmans, 

Guyon (J. M. de la Motbe). A Shoi't and Easy Method of 
Prayer. Allenson, 

Lawrence. Tlie Practice of Presence of God. jiUmson, 

Lull (Raman). Art of Contemplation. ^^,PXKK. 

Friest (A.). Following the way. aV. Christo})her Press. 

Underhill [Evelyn). Practical Mysticism. Dent. 

Wilherforee. Steps in Spiritual Growth. EUicott Htoclc. 

Suddhananda Bharti. Alwar Sjtints. Anhunilayam. 

Suddhananda Bharti. Sankara Vijayam (Tamil). Anbuni- 
layam. 

Suddhananda Bharti. Maharishi Tayumanavar (Tamil). 
Ayibunilayanir* 

Suddhananda Bharti. Francis Thompson (Tamil). Anbunu 
layam. 

Suddhananda Bharti. Walt Whitman (Ttmil). Anhutiilayani. 
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Suddhanancla Bliarti. Raciiu‘ (Tamil) Anhanilayam. 

Suddhaiuinda Bharti. (-ooihe [TaiailJ. Anbunihjam. 

Snddhananda Bharti. Mahatma Rama Ungum [Tamil]. 
A nhnnilyam. 

Suddhananda Bharti. Sadasivabrahmam [Tamil]. Anbti- 
nllyam. 

Suddhananda Bharti. Ramuna Yijayam^ [Tamil]. Anbna- 
ilijam. 

Suddhananda Bharti. Sri Aurobindo, tli© Divine Master 
[Tamil], Anbunilayaw . 

The Little Flowers and the Life of St. Francis. De.nt, 

Tulsi Das. Eamayana. 

Upham [T.C.] Life of Madame Gwyne. Allenson, 
CtJBRTCULAE WoRK 

The curriculum adoy>ted will always be limited and may 
even be pedestrian. It cannot meet the requirements of the 
whole man. There should, therefore, be some cvtra-curricular 
activities — lectures, dramas, excursions and so on. Tiiese may 
be shaped by the impulses that get generated by venous 
causes and should be harnessed and turned to good account. 
Some causes can be anticipated— say nati()nal and local 
festivals. The extra-curricular activities warranted by them 
may take the form of observing them collectively and lead to 
a knowledge of thoir genesis, history, original value, value lu 
the present cultural context, re- valuation and even recondi- 
tioning. Festivals like New Year Day, Easter, Ramzan, Dasara, 
Dipavali, Christmas and Pongal are instances. 

Current events of great magnitude g(ui crate curiosity, 
interest and impulses. These too must be harnessed and met 
by suitable extra-curricular activities. Foundation, of an 
institution of national or international significance, new 
discoveries and inventions which are announced, historical 
occurences like war and peace and disasters of great magnitude 
arc instances. Information about them must be given and 
they too must be evaluated. 

Even more causal causes like the visit to the locality by 
a great personalitv, a great scientist, philosopher, economist, 
poet or mystic may arrest pul)lic attention; and the curiosity 
and interest and impulse generated thereby must la* Uaruessed, 
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In this case one mctliod ox]>c(*te(l is that the class slioiild be 
]»rovided an opportonity to hear and cont.ai*t them. 

Yon will easily find many such things suggesting profitM}>]e 
extra-onrrimlar activities. All adult education agencies are 
ever on the alert, to seize s leh opportunities. For example 
the public libraries in all (ioun tries make tluMii a regular feature 
of their work As a random example I shall read to you with 
my own annotations two leaflets that reached my hands by 
to-day’s mail. Tlu^y were both issued by the Public Library 
at Acton, a small suburban area in Middlesex out, side London, 
a place like, say, Ghingleput. 

One of the leafiets announces a disc.ussien on ^‘How shall 
we plan our homes” on Thursda}^ June 2’Jnd, 1944, at 7-30 ]>.m. 
at the Town Hall Then follows the list oT speakers witli their 
subjects : 

1. '^Lay-out of housing sites”, by a member of Ihe 
Institute of Civil Engineers. 

2. “Inside our homes*’ by a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British archite<its. 

3. ‘‘Homess their environment” by another Fedlow. 

4. “Loco-tion of Industry” by another Engineer. 

There is a note which reads “Folio w'od by questions on 
the lines of B»-ain’s Trust”. This is the Forum Method that 
I shall be describing in the next talk which will be on “Methods” 

You have read of the destruction of many homes in 
England b}^ enemy action. Yeu have also read of the vast 
building programme that is being promoted, Naturally the 
interest of the adults has been turned to house-building. This 
is harnessed and this is made the occasion to educate them on 
right lines in the topic concerned. 

The other leaflet gives a programme of monthly lectures 
by experts for the adults. 

October 21, 1943, (d 7-30 p.m, 

“Behind the scenes in the B.B.C,” by Mr. F.H. G-risewood. 

The radio has now become so common. How long can 
one suppress the curiosity to know how it all happens. When 
one of the foremost experts happens to be available the adult 
education agency effects contact between Iiim and tlu^ people. 



Xocemher 18, 1943, ai 3 p.m, 

"The work of the British Museum" hy Arundell Esdailie. 

This gentleuum, w,us the Secretary of the British Museum 
when I met him in London. He is now retired from service. 
The British Museum, you know, is a national institution of 
varied activities. Naturally, when its ex-Secretary is available, 
any body would like to hear about it directly from him. This 
lecture is, theietore, a legitimate extra-curricular activit3^ 
December 16, 1943, at 3 pmi, 

"Discussion on the Beveridge Report” by Mrs. L’Estrangc 
Malone a member of tlie London Country Council and a 
specialist in Insurance and Mr. G. Spencer Summers, a member 
of Parliament. 

This is an example of the Panel Method, which I shall be 
describing on the next da3^ You know the great sensation 
that was created by the publication of the Beveridge Report. 
You know how deeply the masses were moved hy tlie provisions 
it envisaged for their betterment and well-being. Who is the 
adult who would have been so deadened as not to have the 
desire to have a first-hand exposition of the report. Any 
adult edi;cation agenoj^ which does not make adequute 
arrangements to have that desire fulfilled is grievously failing 
to grasp a first class opportunity for extra-curricular activity. 

Here are further examples. 

January, 20, 1944, at 3 pMi 

"The Post-War world” by S. King-Hall, Royal Navy. 

He is the editor and proprietor of the K H. News-Letter 
Service. He has travelled ail over the world and has written 
several books on different countries and several pla^^’s and 
novels- 

February, 17o 1944, at 3 p.m. 

"Women in post. war reconstruction” by Edith Summerskill, 
Member of Parliament. 

March 16, 1944, at 7-30 p.m 

"The future of civilization” by C.E.M. Joad, the well 
knowm Professor, writer and speaker on subjects of this kind. 
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wlio himself belonged to a fisherman family, aa to what could 
be done to help the boy. Ha shrugged his shoulders and said 
that he was a never-do-well. I did not like that attitude. 1 
said that our business as a teacher was not to brand a student 
in that way but to find out the w'ays a^id nieaiis to stimulate, so 
to speak, the nucleal element in his personality so that his deve- 
lopment to his greatest possibility may be set in motion. He 
became cynical and said “New broom ! try by all moans. But 
if you care for the experience of an older men, don’t waste your 
lime or thought on that dunce”. However as I was new to the 
profession, I had every right to emulate the new broom and I 
tiled various ways of helping that boy to express himself and to 
help the unfoldmeiit of his personality. By trial and error, I 
finally found that it was the opportunity given by the laboratory 
which was most efi'ective. I encouraged him to use the labora- 
tory as much as possible. His progress became appreciable. I 
helped him to describe in words what he did. First ha used 
the mother tongue. In clue course he succeeded also in the use 
of English. 

A few months later, my senior colleague referred to previous- 
ly met me in the common room and remarked with a mixture 
of surprise and sarcasm, “Your pet is heading towards becoming 
a genius !” I said, “I am glad to hear that. How do you know 
that ?” He told me that the hoy’s development was slowly 
becoming all-round and that his performance in the English 
classes had improved considerably- You take it from me that 
the laboratory method is very cssentioJ in teaching the basic 
sciences and the arts and crafts to the ninss'/s. 

Workaltop 

A recent variant of the laboratory method is the Workshop 
Method. Workshop is distinguished from the laboratory in its 
emphasis on practical application of experiments. In the labo- 
ratory a learner usually finds opportunity to do only set ex- 
periments of a theoretical and abstract nature. In the workshop 
the approach is from and to the concrete, Often the stndent 
is given the financial benefit of what he turns out. This adds 
to the realien element and makes learning even more effective 
than the laboratory method. But I doubt veiy much whether 
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this method will he available to you in the immediate future. 
But those who work in stations in which the basic school has 
been established wdll do well to seek its co-operation and employ 
workshop method as mnch as possible. 

Lecture 

The time-honoured method developed very early in human 
history to teach the humanities is the lecture method, It was 
perhaps used as the only practicable method when literacy was 
scarce. It still survives rightly in dessiminating knowledge 
among the illiterates who form the bulk of our population. The 
pandits have developed it as a fine art. They often know the 
basic books like the Ramayana, the Baghavata and the other 
puranas by heart. Some chapter is tiiken as the text for a 
lecture. On that is usually hung a good deal of matter of lite- 
rary, religious, philosophical, historical, sociological and legal 
import. The exposition is punctuated by wit and humour. 
Haranguing, singing, and storv-teliing are alternated dexterously. 
But the charming elements of the old method have not been 
grafted to the modern mode of lecturing, perhaps because it 
turns out to be a too leisurely method for modern times, The 
result is that the modern lecture method soon becomes boring. 
The consequences of its inherent defect of keeping the audience 
passive get very pronounced, 

Exit LecHire Method 

The result is that, since the begining of the present eentury, 
the lecture method is being replaced by other methods. The 
first onslaught appeared in teaching the scienees. The laboratory 
method has usurped much time from the lecture method. The 
humanities and the social sciences have also begun to appreciate 
the need for a method in which the audience can be more active. 
Not that there should be no lecture. There is room for a few 
good lectures. The best lecture is that in which the student 
feels the impact of a forceful or fascinating personality. Such 
a lecture cannot be had every day even from the best of men, 
Lectures should therefore be few and far between. There must 
be a stimulating one at the begining of a course. There must 
be a directing and toning up one somewhere in the middle. There 
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should certainly be a powerful one at the end of the course to 
tie up the loose ends in the minds of the learners and to charge 
them effectively before they leave the course. 

Discussion 

At the other extreme is the method of discussion by smaller 
or larger groups. The habit of discussion is innate in man. It 
has not yet been fully and properly utilized in education. It is 
now running to waste by taking less profitable forms like mere 
gossip. But if properly guided, it can be sublimated into real 
values. Social service workers who have to help the further 
education of adults must devote thought to this question. They 
must learn the technique of conducting discussion. They must 
develop into able presiding officers. They must cultivate the 
faculty for receiving all kinds of speakers. They must show 
sympathy to every questioner from the floor. They should have 
a broad range of information, so that they can interpret the spea- 
kers to the audience and the audience to the speaker especially 
during the process of relaying question. They will be most effec- 
tive if thay show a sense of humour that can take the sting out of 
some questions and remarks- At times they will have to exorcise 
the privilege of steering the discussion with questions of their 
own, or raising points that had been overlooked. Above all they 
must be truly concerned that each discussion be conducted so as 
to fulfil its greatest possibilities. 

Need for via media 

The pure discussion method is, however, more effective 
with those above the average level of the community than 
with those who are below it and with whom alone you are 
concerned as social service workers. For these may not be 
sufficiently informed and articulate to initiate the discussion 
by themselves. At the same time it has to be remembered 
that the discussion method is superior to the lecture method 
as it admits the audience to an active process of thinking and 
participation. We want really a via media between pure 
lecture and pure discussion.* Will a combination of the two 
be practicable and effective ? Yes. Various experiments are 
beings made by adult education workers to arrive at a useful 
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compromise. The one that is taking shape is what is called 
^he Forum Method. 


Fonim 

A Forum has been defined as an assembly of people 
gathered together for discussion of a specified subject under 
the guidance of acknowledged leaders, with full opportunity 
for participation by the guidance. Every forum consists of 
two parts ; address by one or more experts ; and equally 
important, a question and discussion period in which any 
member of the audience is free to ask a question and to advance 
his own views. The first part of a forum may take various 
forms. — 

Symposium : Three or more t persons assumed to be 
authorities -on different aspects of a subject deliver a brief 
address covering between themselves all the relevant aspects 
of the subject. 

Panel ; Three or more persons assumed to be able 
representatives of different views on a given subject engage 
in a discussion before the audience in an attempt to clarify 
certain issues and points of difference. 

Lecture-panel : A speaker presents an address, following 
which a panel of three or more persons representing different 
points of view discuss the important points in the address 
among themselves and with the speaker, 

Dehate-pand : Same as the Lecture-panel in which two 
debaters take the place of a single lecturer* 

Dialogue : Two persons both experts carry on a dialogue 
without set speech. 

Facilities 

The first part of the forum can be filled up in these 
ways only occasionally when a sufiScient number of experts 
are available. The form that can ' be had more frequently is 
the one in which the chairman himself who will be the social 
service worker occupies the first part. Remember that the 
object of the first part is merely to prepare the audience for 
the second part. If the social service worker is widely 
informed he can fill up the first part of the forum quite 
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effectively for many subjecis. But to re-wind the interest 
of the adults, yen should never miss the opportunity to fill 
up the first part with other experts, whenever reputed persons 
happen to visit your locality- 

RatUo 

There is a still another way in which the first part of 
the forum can be filled, if your centre has a receiving set. 
You and your group may pick up an authoritative broadcast, 
be it a lecture, dialogue, a debate-panel, a lecture-panel or a pure 
panel. This may be followed by a discussion within your group 
under your chairmanship. 

Chairman 

The success, effectiveness and, popularity of the forum 
will depend very much on how effective you prove as its 
chairman. You must learn to gauge your class, estimate its 
intellectual receptivity and to spot out the “cranks'’ and 
^‘time-wasters.” 

Impartiality 

Few things will destroy a forum so much as the use of 
it for propaganda. It should be strictly and permanently 
impartial. 

Timing 

The timing of the various pai'ts is of primary importance, 
A time schedule should be caj*efully worked out in advance. 
The audience and the speakers should be fully informed about 
it. The chairman should adhere to the plan. 

Questions 

It is q[uite difficult to maintain interest while questions 
are being asked which cannot be heard and specially if the 
questioners cannot be seen. It is more interesting to hoar 
and see the questioner. This is easily provided for by asking 
questioners to come near the chairman seat, 

Speeches Jrom audience 

This period should be the high point of the forum. In 
order to give all points of view a chance to be hoard/ the 
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f-'liairman should quickly sense the number of points of view 
and call representatives of each by rotation. A time-limit 
of one to three minutes must be put on such speeches and 
strictly enforced. 

Cranks and time-^wasiers 

In your adult group, some may eagerly seek an opportu- 
nity to ask a question on every occasion. In order to protect 
the interests of the meeker folk, they must be gently controlled. 
It requires skilled work on the part of the chairman. 

Valw 

The value of the forum consists in the opportunity it 
gives the masses to get started in thinking along relevant 
lines and to think through- They need to be given this 
opportunity to look before and behind and around any subject, 
to ask questions, to think out replies and to venture what is 
new. They must be granted the privilege of listening to the 
expert and the wise among us but no longer in the spirit of 
passive acceptance. The best that social service workers can 
do is to help the masses into a fundamental, reconstructive, 
rethinking of every problem in life. 

Library 

A method that is auxiliary to each one of the six methods 
discussed so far is that of using the recorded information of 
the world. The recorded information is now available in 
cheaply reproduced forms in print. During the last half- 
century, public libraries are being set up all the world over 
for the gratuitous service of books. They are developing 
techniques to find every reader his book. They aim at saving 
the time cf the reader. They endeavour to sort out and 
arrange the printed materials according to their specificity. 
They seek to provide human help to enable any reader to pick 
up readily just those materials that answer his specificity. 

Beading habit 

The masses should be helped to exploit the services of 
the library to the maximum extent possible. They should 
be trained in silent reading. They should be taught to read 



books participatively. They should be helped in the art of 
taking notes, re-assembling them and integrating them with 
their own thought-content. This is necessary because it is 
only this method that will endure with them all -through life. 
If you are at all successful in your service to them, they should 
soon outgrow your help, your classes, and your constant 
guidance. You do not want to keep them under yoiir loading 
strings for ever. They should fly away and perch on the 
library for their further self- jducation. 

Training in use of library 

But books arc artificial things. Their use cannot come to any 
one naturally. It can come only by constant practice. In your 
adult-education classes, therefore, you have to use the library 
method frequently and endlessly, not merely to make the stu- 
dents collect the information wanted at the moment but also to 
accustom them to an intelligent and expeditious use of libraries 
after they leave your class. 

Value of library work 

Whatev^er method you adopt to promote interest in a subject 
be it apprenticeship or laboratory or workshop or lecture or dis- 
cussion or forum, it must be linked both in front and at the back 
with work in the library. The students must be trained to 
work in the library for background study before they come to 
you, they must be set parallel reading when they are with you 
and they must be inspired to go to the library for follow-up 
.study. The habit o£ purposeful study in the library will make 
them follow your lectures with interest. It will enable them to 
take part in the discussion and the forum with confidence and 
enlightenment. It will make their work in the laboratory and 
the workshop richer and really gripping. It will widen their 
horizon in every way, ■ In any adult school, therefore, the library 
should be the hub of intellectual activity. Every other work 
should be made to radiate and be irradiated from this hub. If 
the masses get accustomed to this when they are at adult school, 
their perpetual, self-eduCation in the future will be ensured by 
its radiating and being irradiated from the public library. 
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Facility in follcnv-2ip tvorh 

Every social service worker shaulcl liave an eye on iiis ex- 
students. Otherwise relapse will set in unnoticed. The public 
library will play no small part in this follow-up work. The need 
for periodical refresher courses will get minimized if the library 
habit sets in the adults truly and firmly before they leave you. 
Your follow-up work can then take the pleasurable form of 
meeting them casually as a co-visitor to the public library and 
discussing with them as an equal, the latest phase of all the 
\'aried thought of the day which gets embodied in the books of 
the library. If you find some nodding, or some becoming scarce 
in the public librarj , then you know what to do with them, 
how to bring them back to a refresher coarse and how you 
should ’help them to recondition themselves more effectively 
than on the former occasion. 

Seminar 

A special form of library method is the seminar or the study 
group. If you find a small group of persons filled with an urge 
to pursue a subject thoroughly, form them into a study circle. 
Appoint one of them as its leader, Prepare a provisional sylla- 
bus and bibliography for them Divide the field cf study among 
themselves in an agreeable way. Make them w^ork through 
books and record their findings. Make them meet periodically 
and pool their findings together. At each such meeting, make 
them amplify their syllabus in the light of their findings and 
enrich their bibliography accordingly. This develops team- 
spirit and self-reliance. This seminar habit will stand them in 
good stead when they begin to educate themselves further in- 
dependently of you, The seminar habit if well-formed will 
minimise the chances for relapse and the need for refresher 
course. That means your follow-up work will be more pleasur- 
able and encouraging, 

* Project 

If the library with its seminar, synthesises and enriches the 
other six methods, the project-method synthesises all the eight 
of them. It impregnates adult education with a reality and an 
intimacy which is lacking in any of the eight methods taken seve- 
rally. It directs it and carries it forward in the most natural way. 
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Nothig is learnt in this method without the need for it for im- 
mediate application. No lecture is attended, no work is doiu^ 
and no book is read except under the urge to fulfil and achieve 
something here and now. The motive force of interest is not 
hidden; nor is it to be taken on trust; it is nascent. The 
formative force of imitation and counter-imitation finds full 
opportunity in the books, seminars, lectures, discussion and the 
workshop. The anticipatory pleasure of achieving something 
acts as a wholesome pull. The completion of a project by a 
group gives it the most exhilarating and socializing oxpeu’ierjcje. 
You must make it a point to see thateaph student has the thrill 
of participating at least in one first class project when you have 
her in your charge. 

Examples 

Let me describe a little project to you, so that you can realize 
how naturally it synthesises all the methods. 

A set of pupils found interest in the discovery of the New 
World. It was, therefore, made the centre of a project. 

First meeting : The teacher gave a vigorous outline of 
the event, throwing some occurrence in distinct relief. 

Second meeting ; Several of the pupils expressed a de- 
sire to work a project round it. The teacher discussad with 
them the background study necessary. It was provisionally 
agreed to locate books on the following topics ; Biography of 
Columbus; travel books on the subjeet; general history of Portugal 
m particular and Europe in general at the time of Columbus ; 
history of ships and navigation*; history of America relating 
to the time of Columbus , books on red Indians ; and so on. 
The teacher asked pupils not to forget books of reference and 
periodicals like the National Geographical Magazine, The pupils 
made a division of subjects to search for reading materials. 

Third meeting : The lists of books were considered. The 
teacher pointed out certain lacuna and suggested means, to fill 
them up. The teacher agreed to provide a special shelf for the 
books brought from different homes and picked up from the 
school library. A pupil undertook to be the librarian and learn- 
ed the necessary technique to do his job without undue loss of 
time. He wrote to the public library and obtained every 
possible facility. Topics were allotted to the different pupils. 
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Fourth meeting : The diaries of the pupils were examin- 
ed. The notes were exchanged and scrutinized. Gaps were 
shown- They were asked to write out their findings in the form 
of a chapter of a book. 

Fifth meeting : -The chapters were read and properly 
linked up and dovetailed. Illustrations were fixed upon and 
allotted to some; preparation of contents to another; index yet 
to another; the cover-design to the artists among them and so on. 

Sixth meeting : The book was read and enjoyed. Each 
was asked to cite his most favourite event in the affair. Many 
mentioned the rebellion on the ship and the way in which Co- 
lumbus faced it. They decided to finish off by staging the event. 

Seventh meeting : Arrangement for staging. Discussion 
about costume, stage lighting, scenic equipments, the words 
for the drama, the tickets and invitation, rehearsal, arrangement 
for feeding, finance accounts and so on. Allotment of different 
items of works. Agreed to manage everything without help 
from outsiders. The budding illumination^engineer took charge 
of lighting and read up and learnt wiring. The anthropologist 
of the future took charge of the costume. The poet to be wrote 
out the words; the future financier looked after the finance and 
accounts and so on. 

Eighth meeting ; Rehearsal. 

Ninth meeting : Public performance. 

Now I want you to think about this. Make a list of the 
basic sciences, the arts, the crafts and the humanities that the 
members had learnt. Draw up a detailed programme showing 
how much and in what connexion the eighth method of learning 
would have been employed- Work out similar projects focussed 
on the following ; The Dasara; The Pongal; The Ha-rischandra 
Natakam; The Local Panchayat; Slum Clearance. 

Value 

Project method synthesises all methods, let me repeat; it 
makes education creative; it bases education on global expe- 
rience. Here is a vision of it by a poet. Though it is children 
that are mentioned, it is equally applicable to adults — 

Children are surrounded by a world in being, 

The outcome of every age and of every work of meuj and 
of the earth; 
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By materials and tools, workshops and appliance, 

Inventions and models, pictures and maps. 

Everything that can be, is learnt by action and experience 
from the use and nature of things. 

Boys and girls together; they are always busy, always hup- 
py, always free. 

They build and make gardens, are carpenters and cooks; 
They print and read, weave cloth and paint, and do all 
kind of work. 

Much of their life is passed camping in the open, playinr? 

in the sun, swimming and making journey. 

They create and control their own organizations; 

They act and talk and sing and dance. 

Every instruction and information that they seek is acces- 
sible to them. 

Every experience of the past; 

Every practice of the present; 

All that they can imagine of the future. 

And when children leave school, they know the needs 
of the earth; 

They are aware of their own capabilities and limitations, 
desires and dreams; 

So that thereafter they are able to do the work they will, 
with all their might. 

The means to all knowledge is within their reach; 

Truth is awakened in their hearts; 

They put forth creative energy in joy and happiness; 

In Love with all the world. ^ 


iT®wnshend(Erank), Earth, 1935, ^ 
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CHAPTER 9 
EPILOGUE 

As women of India you have inherited a rich tradition. 
Your ancestors had till two centuries ago played a vital, active 
and learned part in their lives. First an example from prehisto- 
rie times. Remember the spiritual height reached by Maitreyi, 
the life-partner of Yajnavalkya. Remember the ease and equality 
with which she debated the deepest problems of life with her 
husband. Refresh your memory if need be by a perusal of the 
Brahadaranyakopanishad. ^ Perhaps you may also remind your- 
self of Gargi. 

Then an example from historic medieval period. Let me 
remind you of the intellectual superiority, subtlety and integrity 
of Sureswara's wife. The great Sankara, who was born in our 
province more than a thousand years ago, was a typically prog- 
ressive soul of India. He found many features of value in Bud- 
dhism and he decided to integrate them into Hinduism. Sanyasi 
order was one of them. He himself became a Sanyasi. There 
was perhaps no sanction for this in the way in which Vedic re- 
ligion was then practised. He held many other progressive views. 
He had enriched Hindu thought and practices by a judicious 
synthesis with much of alien origin. Naturally this provoked 
opposibion from the conservatives. Benares was then their chief 
centre; and Sureswara was reputed to -be the most formidable 
among them. Sankara therefore went to Benares to debate it 
out with Sureswara finally. They were both intellectual giants. 
They were head and shoulders above everybody else in their 
knowledge of literature, in the sharpness of their intellect and 
in their dialectical skill. Who could be the presiding judge over 
their debate? They could only think of Mrs. Sureswara! And 
she gladly consented. Scholars had assembled from north, east, 
west and south. The audience swelled from day to day. The 
debate prolonged over several days. One of the chief points in 
debate was the sanction for sanyasa. The understanding bet- 
ween the debaters was that if Sankara failed, he should give up 
sanyasa and marry and that if Sureswara failed he should give • 
up family life and become a sanyasi — not a pleasant contingency 
for Mrs. Sureswara. The debate became subtler and subtler as 


III, 4 and III, 5. 
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days rolled on. Many could not even follow and yet they stayed 
on caught up in amazement. The presiding lady did uot show 
the slightest flagging. The debate was conchidod.. Judgement 
was awaited. There was pin drop silence Few among the 
audience could anticipate the judgement. Their faces showed 
that the debate had long ago gone above their head. But Mrs. 
Sureswara’s face was beaming with the certitude of her mastery 
of the situation. The lady stood up and she could command 
the sense of honour to announce her judgment in the form of the 
significant invitation : “Both the sanyasis may condescend to 
dine in my house !” 

* One example from recent times. Lot me next narrate to 
you the poetic powers of a lady who lived in the South two cen- 
turies ago, A galaxy of learned men were then living at Tiru- 
vasaluer. Some scholar from distant South came to (ho place 
to enrol himself as a student of Ratneketi Dikshita who was one 
of them. He reached the place in the early hours of morning, 
twilight. Ladies were busy cleaning and decorating the pave- 
ment. He asked one of them for the ])rofessor’s house. She 
was sprinkling water in front of her house. The reply came 
forth from her in melodious, flawless and facile verso, keeping 
rhythm with the physical act of sprinkling, that the lady wlio was 
answering had the good fortune to be the life-partner of that 
prince among scholars. . 

That is th^ tradition of the womanhood of India, If the 
cynics of your place scoff at your venturing into this field of 
social work and adult education, remind them of your heritage; 
tell them that there is nothing exotic in your pursuing the path 
of learning and that it is not without significance that Indian 
tradition symbolises learning and progress as manifestations of 
God in the female forms of Saraswati and Lakshmi. 

It is only during the short spell of seven or eight genera- 
tions that you have lagged behind and fallen into a stupour. 
You belong to the first generation that has begun to wake up 
and recover. You must soon help your sisters to wake up too. 
But let not the fact that you have revived earlier fill you witli 
pride, invest you with an air of superiority or make you develop 
a condescending attitude towards the adults whom you intend 
to wake up. The least touch of it is enough to scare away the 
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adults from you. Remember that they are rery sensitive. Re- 
member that it will defeat the very mission of your life Hu- 
mility of a loving, learned soul will never be mistaken for in- 
competence by people. Vou need not desert humility or Hbi 
( which word expresses the quality more exactly) on account of 
such a fear. You should not make the adults feel that they 
have to run at ^-our lieois. You must put them at ease. This 
is quality number one that you must develop to succeed in jour 
work. 


Recall some of the things that we discussed on the day 
we considered literacy. There is much that you have to learn 
from some of the old illiterate folk in your place. They are the 
repository of certain sound practices and useful lore which cen- 
turies of trial and error have stabilised as the best. Your gene- 
ration which lives at the parting of two different cultural epochs 
is ignorant of them. That fact at least must prop you up to- 
wards Hri when you are threatened to be carried off your feet 
at moments when your superior knowledge in certain other res- 
pects begins to disturb your composure. 

Remember another most important thing — a thing that 
every learned person should remember and practice. Remember 
you owe the furtherance of your own education as much to the 
students as they owe theirs to you. Remember that education 
is reciprocal whatever be the difference in the level between 
the teacher and the taught. Let me illustrate with our own 
position to-day, I am o^der than any of you. I have read more 
books than any of you. I have travelled more widely than any 
of you. I have devoted fai more thoiiglit th‘a.n any of you to 
the subject I have been discussing with you all these days. Your 
Commandant asked me to take charge of discussing it with you 
on that ground. But still don’t for a moment believe that all 
learning in this room flowed all these days in one direction. I 
am not feigning humility ; I am not playing a trickery on you , 
T am not exaggerating in the least when T say that I am all the 
richer for having discussed this subject with you Several dark 
regions in my understanding of the subject got lighted up by 
your influence, by your questions, by the changes in your facial 
expression and by your influence collective and several. 
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I have derived this reciprocal benefit from each of the 
batches of students with whom I have siienb more or less time 
during the last twenty seven years. The older I gi'ow, the 
wider becomes the gap between my maturity and that of the 
students. And yet believe me the amount of help T derive ‘ 
from the students for my education is increasing and not 
waning. I have been teaching, for example, library classifica- 
cation for the last sixteen years. I have written three funda- 
mental books on the subject. And yet I learnt much from 
this year’s students who are absolutely raw recruits. Does 
this appear to be paradoxical to you ? But this is what all 
teachers have realized from time immemorial. This self- 
educational efiect of teaching has been well emphasized by the 
Upanishadic seers. According to them four stages can he 
recognized in education : — 

1. Adhiti [learning], 3. Acharana [practice], 

2. Bodha [understanding]. 4. Praebarana [teaching], 
and one’s education is not complete till the last has beeir lived. 

Wherever your Hri is threatened to be smothered by 
superior air, remind yourself of this Upanishidio analysis and 
remember that you are as much learning in the class room as 
your adult students, I have dwelt so much on this because 
of the severe handicap you will have in that your being younger 
in age than the adults of the class, may easily reach your 
head. 

Again remember what we saw about the process of 
education when we examined it in detail. The urge for 
education is innate in everybody. Each one has to unfold 
himself by himself into his fullest personality. Our part is 
only one of a helper. Sri Ramakrishna has put it in bis 
inimitable way. The gardener can only supply the mantirc 
and the water to the plant. The growing has to bo done by 
the plant itself . The gardener is not superior to the plant in 
effecting the growth of the plant. 

Our premier Poet Valmiki has in more than one place 
in the Ramayana defined delightfully the spirit in which you 
should help the adults in your class. Learn it from the 
e xQuisite words spoken by Sita to Rama : do not instruct ; 
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I only remind you out of my love and regard for you.” 3. The 
same attitude is prescribed by a modern poet. Townsliend 
would ask you to develop the geniality which will make the 
adults feel that you are only sayin| : 

‘‘■Irake my hand : For I have passed this way^ 

And know the truth. ^ 

You have the unique privilege, let me repeat, of having 
been chosen as pioneers in the grand social service campaign 
initiated by the Government order and pregnant with posibi- 
lifcies of considerable social value. You have, further, the 
good fortune of having full sympathy% active help aud thrilling 
inspiration from Lady Hope but for whose personal interest 
and burning zeal Madras could not lead in this matter in the 
way it has now begun to do. Your work will make better men 
and women of our people. It will revive our society. It will 
help qur motherland to stand erect among the nations of the 
world. Your educational work will help the unfoldment of 
the personality of each individual to its very best. It will 
also further the due fulfilment of the group, the nation and 
the society at large. It will enable each to become himself 
and to realize and live the truth that one’s ‘‘becoming” is best 
when it is with the ‘-becoming” of all together. Eevive then, 
among all our folk, the sense of “becoming” in unison singing 
the song of our ancestors of the Rig Vedic Age : 

Meet together, talk together, understand aright. 

Pray in common, achieve in common, let there be unity 
and understanding. 

Alike be^your intentions, harmonious your feelings. 

And concerted your thoughts, so that there may be 
complete union among you,^ 


1 Valmiki Ramayana, Aranyakands, Sarga 9, verse 64. 

2 Townshend (Frank). Earth, 1935, p. 83. 

3 Rig Veds, Mandala 10, Anuvaka 12, Sukta 191, Mantras 
2-4 (=Ashtaka 8, Varga 49, Mantras 2-4). F^ Max Muller’s Eds. 
2, 1822, V. 4 pp 614-515. 
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ANNEXURE 1 

TWO SAMPLE COT7RSES Al^D AN APPEAL TO GOVEBNMEKT 

Let me illustrate the planning of the course with two other 
classes of adult students in view. 

Course for Potters 

Suppose that they are mostly potters — say like what the 
students of the Suhzimandi centre of Delhi 'can be made to be. 
Begin with the properties of clay — physical and chemical. Have 
some experiments for domonstration. One of the schools of the 
Municipality must be able to })rovide the necessary laboratory. 
In connection with the shape of pottery some mensuration 
can be taught in determining the capacii»y of the vessels. A 
demonstration can be had to visualise the vibrations of a pot 
regarded as a percussion instrument— as it is actually used by 
professional musicians playing on gJiatamdhya. Strength of 
bricks can be brought in and the factors doionnining it may be 
analysed. There are ever so many folk-songs on pottery, some 
profound spiritual songs using the analogy of potter’s work and 
stories centering round this craft. These may be made the 
means of linking up pottery and literature. The formation of 
names for different" kinds of pottery may give opportunity to 
develop linguistic acumen. The statistics of production, 
distribution and consumption of ceramic industry for the 
locality, and country and the world and an account- of large 
industrial and commercial houses engaged in the trade will 
widen the horizon. The history of pottery and their use in 
chronology and ethnology must lead to a visit to some neighbour- 
ing museum and a pleasant day spent in the evaluation of the 
exhibits. When the adults are sufficiently attuned to such an 
expansion of the field, it is desirable to lift up their view of the 
technique of their craft by a cinema show or lantern slides 
visualising the most up-to-date advanced tyjie of ceramic tech- 
nology and the research problems involved. It is not meant 
that every aspect will interest every one of the adult students. 
Such a wide spreading of the net will be able* to catch and 
engage the interest of every one of the adults on some cultural 
or scientific aspect or other and thus widen his vision and field 
of interest. 
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Course for Seamen 

While I was engaged thinking along these lines, Mr. Mangal, 
the Secretary of the Indian Maritime Union, came to discuss 
with me the promotion of adult education among the sea-faring 
people of our country. Bombay is the focal point of these 
people. He said that at any time about 1,500 of these are 
found collected in the hostels built for them by the Government. 
Most of these are obliged to stay on continuously in the hostels 
for about six months for one reason or other. This affords a 
splendid opportunity for their further education in formal adult 
schools. Their interest can be captured best if their course is 
organised round the nautical crafts. Here again a teacher with 
resource and imagination can plan the curriculum on the 
principle of progressive extension of the field of interest. Geog- 
raphy of the coastline of India, geography of the world, meteor- 
ology, oceanography including currents and tides, and reading 
of maps of all sorts can form the regions of first extension. 
Commercial geography can be introduced so as to weave to- 
gether the empirical knowledge which they are likely to have 
picked up. Maritime history and maritime law will have their 
due turn. The history and the ethnology of sea-farers, an 
account of the cultural contact brought about by seamen, the 
semasiology of nautical terms, dramas, stories, poems and songs 
with nautical themes, puranic, biblical and other religious and 
mystical and occult references and interpretations of the sea 
will lend themselves as means of extending the interests of such 
adult students among the highways and byways in humanities 
and social sciences. So also an extension can be made on the 
side of the sciences. Marine biology can easily be brought in. 
Astronomy, radar, chemistry of corrosion and anti-corrosives, 
physics of floating bodies, descriptive geometry and several 
other branches of the fundamental and applied sciences can be 
brought into their field of interest. 

An Appeal to Oovernment 

No doubt a course of adult education like the one mentioned 
above will have to be extremely flexible. Each day’s work and 
the quantum of extension of the field of interest which can be 
attempted at each stage will have to be determined from day to 
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dav. It is a case of emergent evolution. To ride on it witli 
success, the teaclier must 1)0 a \ery able and highly organised 
person. He would cost much. Ho should bo given special 
training too. This again will add to the cost. This must be 
provided. Otherwise we shall have only make-believe adult 
education. It is not worth having. It is curious how people, 
even industrial magnates ai^d government officers, expect to draw 
adult education out of nothing. That is why it has all along 
been all talk and lillle achievement. Wo can not afford to 
indulge in this kind of self-delusion any longer. 

Blind Imitation 

There is another danger that we must avoid in framing the 
curriculum of studies. In some of the forward Western Coun- 
tries, where compulsory elementary education had been in vogue 
for about a century and has already stepped up the intellectual 
urge of the masses considerably and whore tluu’o are oxcellout 
arrangements for the initial training and periodical refresher 
courses for the workers in their respective arts and crafts, adult 
education is interpreted to moan only education in fundamental 
sciences, fine arts, literature, civic and other cultural subjects; 
and instruction in arts and crafts is excluded. This is alright in 
the level that has been reached by ihe masses in those counties. 
We should not imitate their practices in the ])rosent state of our 
masses. We should go back to the practice of those countries 
a century ago for our model. The outline given above is on tlie 
lines of those models. It will bo several years before wo can 
adopt the present policy and practice of the Western countries. 

Union College f 07' Teacher, i of Adultr^ 

Hard thinking, ample finance, a broad-based start with the 
training of teachers, patience to wait till wo have trained them, 
a well-thought-out development pkin, spread ])erhaps over 
several years, the machinery to assess from time to time if each 
stage of the plan is truly worked out, readiness to adjust the 
plan to the unanticipated difficulties that emerge from time to 
time— all these are necessary. Each constituent State should 
leave this development in the hands of a full-timed Director. 
To overburden the Director of formal schools with this sj>ecial- 
ised branch of education will not prove ellective. The Union 
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Governinent too must have a special officer to co-ordinate the 
efforts in the different constituent States. Again it should be 
the responsibility of the Union Government to establish an All 
India or Union Training College t^ produce the leaders of 
thought in adult education for supply to the constituent States. 
The proper body to be entrusted with such a College is the 
University at Delhi Some of the abler ' men trained in this 
College will have to take charge of the training colleges in the 
constituent States engaged in producing the teachers in the 
respective areas and the others trained in the Union College 
will have to be engaged as Directors and their understudies in 
the several constituent States. Research in the techni<jue and 
curriculum of adult education will be another vital function of 
the Union Training College. 

Xtic OiitlooJ: a7id Industry 

Mere pious icsolutions, press-communique, and journalistic 
noise at publicity level, indolence, narrow outlook, and wooden 
red-tape at the administration level, and a perpetual fear and ad- 
vance capitulation to the imagined turning down of proposals by 
the Finance Department at the Secretariat level, can ]>rodiice no 
result. We have not yet pulled ourselves out of this rut though 
it is more than a year since we got our independence. No 
doubt the few statesmen at the top who can add zest to the 
work are pre-occupied with the acute political problems that 
have emerged. But should they not spare time to think of this 
for a while, look round, to locate a proper personality with zeal, 
vision and faith in adult education w-ork and give him the 
necessary power to implement a global scheme. What is the 
use of officers with their eyes in the back and not in the front ? 
What is the benefit of multiplying Educational Officers and 
Assistant Secretaries without end and adding to the agencies 
for gossip and obstruction ? Our present organisation is empty, 
A purging is necessary. A few men with faith in adult education 
with a proper sense of perspective, vvith vision, with drive, with 
undivided loyalty and single-minded devotion to the cause, and 
with abundant industry, should be put in charge of the direction 
and trusted and gWen every help and encouragement if India is 
to energise its masses by adult education Enlivening three 



hundred million people kept ignorant for a century is a colossal 
task. We can not nibble at it. We can not sob about it in a 
small way. We can not solve it by mere words or files. Wo can 
face it only by the practice of work-chastity, industry and 
vision. May vision, industry and work-chastity descend on 
those who are in charge of this colossal problem of adult- 
education ! 


ANNEXUEE 2 

ILLUSTRATIVE ACTUALITY 

The following adaptation from a well-known authoritative^ 
book^ of reference gives a concrete picture of the achievement 
of Russia in adult education and the extent of secondary acti- 
vities which a successful pursuit of the rehabilitation of the 
masses had implied. 

Mass AdvU Education 

Liquidation of illiteracy — Pre-Revolutionary Kussia was a 
Country of exceptional cultural backwardness. The l^iCvolu- 
tion opened the road to knowledge to the masses of the people. 
The first essential was to overcome the worst heritage of the 
past — mass illiteracy. The decree on the elimination of illiteracy 
was signed by Lenin as far back as 1919. 

If only the working age— from sixteen to fifty years— is 
considered, the result is shown in the following figures: Whereas 
at the time of the census of 1897 the percentage of literate men 
was 33'7 and of literate women 11 '7, the figures for 1920 wore 
44-6 and 25'8 respectively, and those for 1926 were 58*2 and 34*6- 
The percentage of literacy in the Soviet Union, which at the 
beginning of the First Five-Year Plan period was 58*4 per cent 
had risen to 90 per cent by the end. About 46,000,000 people 
became literate all over the Soviet Union during the First and 
Second Five-Year Plan periods. Some regions and territories 
have achieved practically universal literacy—the Lower Volga 
region 96 per cent, the Leningrad region 98 per cent, the 
Moscow region 98*7 per cent, and so on. 

Literacy schools , — In 1935 literacy schools throughoxit the 

2 International InstituTe ol Te^e’rs College ' Columbia 
University, Educational yearbook, 1937, pp, 527-541. 
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Soviet Union were attended by 3,977,315 persons (621,425 in the 
towns and 3,355,890 in the country). There were also 107,232 
schools for semi- literates employing 161,612 teachers and attend- 
ed by 3,892, 752 persons, and 3,703 more advanced schools for 
adults following the programme of the incomplete secondary 
schools, with 13,403 teacheis and 207,491 students. Since this 
ficale of work with illiterates and semi-literates was not found 
sufficient by the leaders of the Soviet Union, a special decision 
of the Council of People’s Commissars and the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U>, published by February 27, 1936, called for fur- 
ther vigorous measures in 1936 and 1937 to ensure the complete 
elimination of illiteracy among the entire toiling population un- 
der fifty years of age. A programme has been drawn up for 1936, 
according to which 6,000,000 illiterates and 4,500,000 semi-lifce 
rates weie to receive instruction. At the same time the People’s 
Commissariats of Education, the trade unions, and the Young 
Communist League have been charged with enrolling in special 
schools following the programme of the elementary schools all 
adolescents between the ages of fourteen and eighteen without 
elementary education. All these measures have been applied 
with the necessary organization and funds. A single study plan 
for schools for illiterates and semi literates has been drawn up. 
The State publishing house were instructed to issue in 1035 about 
30,000,000 text-books for these schools in the various languages 
of the population of the country, and also to publish large 
editions of popular bellcs-letters and social and economic litera- 
ture for the general reader. The organization of direction and 
control in this branch of education has been improved and ex- 
tensive steps have been taken to mobilize the Soviet public in 
the struggle for universal literacy. 

Piiblications — The introduction of universal literacy in 
such a vast country under the conditions of the imw social order 
gives rise to an unprecedented demand for the printed word, 
which acquires exceptional importance as an educator and orga- 
nizer of the masses. 

The Soviet newspapers are successfully playing their honou- 
rable and highly responsible part. Their numbers and circula- 
tion are growing at an unheard of rate; 859 papers with a total 
circulation cf 2,729^000 were published in Russia in 1913, the 



number published in tlie U.S.S.R. in 1934-, was 11,S73 with a 
total circulation of 30,753,0005 in 193 d the circulation reached 
37,000,000 and the plan for 1936 called lor .‘jO, 000, 000. /V charac- 
teristic fact is that about three quarters ol all the newspapers 
are rank-and-nle papers actually and ininiediately organizing 
the masses (factory, collective or state farms, political depart- 
ment, institution or school papers), and about ouo-fiflli are local 
(city or district) papers. 

The publication of magazines and books is also growing, 
1,859 magazines were published in 1934 in the U.S.S.U.in forty- 
eight languages, with a totol circulation of 173,3 hhOOO copies, 
the total number of impressions being The growth 

of book publication in the 105 languages of the iieoples ol the 
U.S.S.R. is shown below. 


Publication of boohs is given years f mu 1913 vnd PJSo 


Year. 

Number of 

Total ol 

Nuinbor of 

Average 


titles. 

copies. 

iinpi'OSBions. 

t‘ditiiJ!i 

1913 

28,132 

113.400,000 

5i!7,000,000 

-1,031 

1928 

34,212 

2o6,706,C0O 

1,407,849,000 

7,97(; 

1932 

49,880 

518,319,000 

2,374.040.000 

10,391 

1933 

43,587 

488,022,000 

2, 38, '■>,445, 001) 

11,190 

1935 

42,698 

458,046,000 

3,014,174,000 

10,728 

Final complete 

estimates cf the book Production of 1935 

give about 


4,300,000,000 irapressions- 

The plan for 1936 provided for a total of ‘'‘■on im[>- 

ressions in hook and magazine pubication. 

A very important role in cultural development and political 
education of the masses belongs to bells-Iettors. In 1933, the 
number of books published was 2,638, the number of coi)ies 
being 32,441,000 and the number of impressions 197,290,00(1. 
In 1934 the corresponding numbers were; 3,414 titles, 4r),r>SthOOO 
copies, and 275,762,000 impressions. For 1936 the production 
of the State Publishing House for bolls-letlers, in the Hussiau 
language only, was 24,200,000 copies against 5,500,000 in 1932. 
A large proportion of these books are editions of the classi<is of 
the Russian and World literature. The preparations for cen- 
tenary of the death of the great Russian poet, Alexander Piishkiu 
(February 10,1937), became a powe»'fnl cultural nio\'”omvut deeply 
penetrating into the masses of Soviet people. A new Soviet 
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literature in numerous languages of the nationalities of the 
U. S. S. R. is arising. Soviet writers organically participate 
in the great work of Socialist construction and are favoured 
with very great attention by the reading public. A striking 
manifestation of that attention was shown during the All-Union 
Congress of Soviet Writers in 1934. The Writers’ title as ’‘en- 
gineers of human souls’' adequately expresses the educational 
function of literature in the land of Soviets. 


Libraries. — Books, magazines, and newspapers are convey- 
ed to the mass of readers through an extensive system of libra- 
ries, the growth of which is shown below. 


Growth in s}jstem of libraries from 1925-26 to 1934 


Year. Number of Number of 
libraries books. 

1920-26 ... 22,163 57,552,000 

1927- 28 ... 22,294 02,313,009 

1928- 29 . . 28,361 66,511,030 


Year. Number of Number of 

libraries. books. 

1931- 32 ... 27,064 91,134,000 

1932- 33 ... 32,456 91 484,000 

I 1934 ... 50.569 92,573,000 


Particularly noteworthy is the growth of libraries among 
formerly backward nationalities who received the opportunity 
for free cultural development only after the Revolution* The 
Tartar Republic, for instance, which before the Revolution had 
a practically illiterate population and no public libraries at ail, 
now had a 90 per cent literate population and 1,532 stationary 
1,047 travelling libraries with a total of 4,833,777 books. A par- 
tial survey carried out in 1933 showed that in the Soviet mass 
libraries first place as regards the number of books is occupied 
by bells-letters (25 per cent), second place by social and political 
literature (22 per cent), third place by literature on applied sc- 
ience (16.6 per cent), fourth place by children’s literature (10.4 
per cent), fifth place by historical and geographical literature 
(6.6 percent), the remaining books deal with other science (9.8 
per cent), religion (3 per cent), and physical culture and sports 
(1.5 per' cent). 


The mass public libraries constitute 43*7 per cent of all 
the stationary libraries in the country; the rest is made up of 
children’s libraries (10.3 per cent). According to the figures of 
the national library census there was a total of 67,286 libraries 
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on October, 1, 1934— an average of one library per 1,646 inhabi- 
tants. The number of books owned by them totalled 270,869,600. 
The libraries had 103,558 travelling branches and employed 55,198 
professional libraries assisted by many thousands of social 
workers. Of the total number of libraries, 39,421 possessing 
32,451,400 books and 34,909 travelling branches managed by 
20,370 librarians are located in the countryside. All libraries are 
open to the public free of charge. 

The libraries of the Soviet Union are in the charge of vari- 
ous organizations and institutions, but general direction of ail 
of them is entrusted to the Library Boards of the People’s Com- 
missariats of Education and their regional, district and local bo- 
dies. The libraries conduct educational work among their rea- 
ders and study the interests of the latter. Librarians are train- 
ed in various special courses, in library schools and institutes, 
and also by means of correspondence courses. Bibliographical 
work is conducted by critical bibliographical institutes and by the 
Book Chambers of the constituent republics and of the U.S.S,R. 
Institutes for scientific research in library work also exist. 

Mmeimis . — Another important place in adult education 
is occupied by museums. Before 1917 Russia had less than 
one hundred museums, some existing only on paper. After the 
Revolution the number of museums increased very rapidly. In 
Ukraine, where only 14 museums existed before 1917, there are 
now 120 museums; Trausoauoasus had two museums, and now 
there are 48, in Uzbekistan 15 museums exist now instead of 2, 
and in Turmenistan, 7 instead of 1. Valuables formerly hidden 
in palaces, detached houses, and country-seats of nobles and big 
capitalists became national property and were transformed into 
museums. On January 1, 1935, there was a total of 768 museums 
in the U.S.S.R., more than half of which (393) were devoted to 
the study of particular regions, while the rest dealt with th<% 
following : 57 with art, 56 with branches of industry, 53 with 
the history of the E evolution, 45 with history, 44 with health 
production, 42 with natural scionoo, 27 with religion, 18 with 
general techimlogy, 8 with education, and 25 other museums. 
Soviet museums do not confine themselves merely to passively 
exhibiting their materials but actively assist their visitors- Ac- 
cording to the data for 652 museums the numbers of visitors in 
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1034 totalled 20,896,400 of whom 8,241,300 came in excursions, 
the latter numbering 369,810*. The museums, which before the 
Revolution had very little or no educational significance for the 
numerous nationalities of the country, now enlarged and rebuilt 
on new principles, have become an instrument of culture and 
education (especially of international education) of the masses. 

Cidtuml clubs . — Clubs of various kinds serve as centres for 
the cultural activity of the masses in town and country’'. On 
J.inuary 1, 1935. they numbered 60,083 of which 46,898 were 
located in the countryside. The mass work of the clubs is con- 
sisted in organizing lectures, theatre and cinema performance, 
eoncei‘ts, excursions, etc- More thorough and systematic cul- 
tural work in the clubs is conducted in their political, industrial, 
scientific, literary, anti-religious, dramatic, musical, singing, art, 
sports, defence study, and other circles. In 1934 there were 
62,378 circles with 1,959,288 members in the 15,703 clubs inves- 
tigated. 

Another similar institution that had developed during the 
last few years is the '^park of culture and rest”, which on Octo- 
ber 1, 1935, numbered 228. These parks possess the most vari- 
ed means for rest and cultural development, e g, libraries and 
reading rooms, theatres, stages for light plays, orchestras, ci- 
nemas, amusements, radio, scientific and technical laboratories, 
stadiums, swimming and rowing stations, skating rinks, skiing 
stations, shooting ranges, rest homes, children’s playgrounds and 
others. 

The Theater —A high level of development has been achieved 
by the theatre. Pre-Revolutionary Russia had only about two 
hundred theatres. On January 1, 1935, permanent theatres 
and circuses throughout the country numbered 617 and 56 
respectively. Located in the countryside were 105 state and 
collective farm theatres. Of the city theatres 338 put on 
dramas and comedies, 32, dramas alone, 26 operas and ballets, 
29 operattas, and 8 variety shows. In addition there were 82 
theatres for children and adolescents. Performances in the 
Soviet Union are given in 50 languages. The theatres enjoy 
great popularity, in 1935 there were 714,000,000 paid attend- 
ances and a considerable number of free attendances, The 
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theatre is continuing to develop: in 1936 theatres wore to 
increase in number to 768, and circuses to 95, ( while 250 
theatres in 27 cities ), There are also about two hundred mus- 
ical organizations throughout the Soviet t3nion (musical thea- 
tres and musical schools not included). 

The art of the theatre is highly developed in the Soviet 
Union. A number of its theatres (the Moscow Art tlioatre, the 
Vakhtaiigow theatre, the Meyerhold Theatre and others) are well 
known in other countries. Side by side with play of Soviet 
writers a very important place is occupied in the theatres by 
masterpieces of the classical dramaturgy (for instance, many 
Shakespearean plays are produced in the best theatres of the 
Soviet Union). During recent years theatre culture has penet- 
rated far among the masses of the people and has called forth 
extensive activity. At the present time dramatic circles with 
a total membership of about 2,500,000 exist throughout the 
country, All nationalities of the U. S. S. R. are active in this 
art movement. During the last few years a part of such dra- 
matic circles became semi-professional theatres, especially 
among formerly backward nationalaties (Marians, Udmurts, 
Kalmusks, Mordvins, Khakassians, etc.). New cultural centres- 
Heuses of Mass Art Activities — have been established in 
several cities. Amateur art olympaids are also arranged. Esp- 
ecially remarkable are the achievements of the circles of 
certain trade Unions and of the Red Army, The variety of 
forms of art engaged in by the circles is very great. Member 
of the circles, with few exceptions, do not wish to become 
professional performers: they are simply using their leisure to 
bring out * their latent abilities. In 1936 this movement 
gave rise to a new theatre in Moscow — the Folk Art theatre, 
where all except Professionals may perform. During the 
first half of 1936 about 10,000 amateurs belonging to the most 
varied social groups and occupations performed on its stage, 
meeting with great siiccess. 

Moving pictmes — Even more widespread arc the moving pictures 
or cinemas, as may be seen from the following table. In 1935 tlie 
number had risen to 35,000 and 43,700 are planned for 1936. 
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Moving 'pictures, 1928, 1934 and 1933. 



1928. 

January 

1,1934. 

January 

1,1935. 

Stationary cinemas 

5,759 

12,725 

13,292 

Travelling cinemas 

1,491 

14,793 

14,571 

Total 

7,250 

27,518 

27,863 


Rapid development has been achieved by the sound cinema 
which was introduced only a short time ago; in 1934 cinemas 
with sound installations number 498, v/hereas by 1935 the 
number had risen to 1,050, and by 1936 to 2,285. In 1936 it 
was planned to increase the number of sound cinemas to 
11,000, the total number of cinemas reaching 43,700. The 
big investments in the cinema industry (260,000,000 rubles in 
1936 as against 130,000,000 in 1935) enable the latter to produce 
films and apparatus in large quantities. The plan for 1936 
provided for the production of 85,500,000 meters of film 
and 61,200,000 meters of moving picture. Soviet films main- 
tain a high level as regards content, art and technique, and 
have become an efiective instrument for implanting culture and 
education among the people, 

Radio — Another means used for this purpose is the Radio. 
On January 1, 1935 the Soviet Union possessed 67 broadcasting- 
ing stations, with a total capacity of 1,202,800 and 2,091,900 
receivers. Soviet programmes in 1935 consisted of 64*5 per 
cent music, literature, and theatre broadcasts, 15*8 per cent 
information, 11*6 per cent mass propaganda and physical cult- 
ure broadcasts, 3 per cent study material, and 5*1 per cent 
miscellaneous, 

Voluntary societies — Finally, mention must be made of the 
considerable part placed in culture development by various 
voluntary societies, with a membership of many millions, for 
various forms of cultural activity. For instance, physical 
culture and sport societies had in 1936 about 8,600,000 members 
among them 2,035,000 women. Touring and mountain-climbing 
became a mass movement. The achievements of the Soviet 
chess-playars are very high. Various kinds of cultural utiliz- 
ation of leisure by city and country working people are in 
progress. 
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Training of Educational Perso7i7iel, 

The restraining of The shortage and inadoqnanc}" of 

the available educational personnel for tht vast cultural develop- 
ment undertaken by the Soviet caused the new Government to 
devote much attention to the (raining of new personnel for nil 
branches of public education. Numerous teacher-training 
schools, differing in different republics and at different times, 
but gradually and steadily supplying the new demand for edu- 
cational workers, were established. It should be added, however 
that these requirements, growing at a great rate, are not as yet 
fully met. 

Scientific Research Work in the Service of Public Education. 

Scientifiic research institutes — Public education in the 
U.S.S.R. is served by twenty-eight scientific research institutes; 
laboratries, and other institutions which in 1935 employed 
704 scientific research workers and 130 assistants. On January 1, 
1935, 235 graduate students were receiving training in these 
institutions for research work and for lecturing on education 
in higher teacher training schools. 

The critical examination and selection of the best elements 
of the educational achievements of all times and countries and 
their applications in the interests of Soviet education form an 
essential part of Soviet scientifiic research in this field. 

During its early years Soviet education lacked a fully formed 
theory and actual contact with practical work. Abstract 
discussion prevailed, while various theories and methods propos 
ed by foreign ‘‘progressive’' educationists wore adopted un- 
critically. This found most striking expression in the theory 
of the “dying out of the school” and the uncritical adoptions 
and mass introduction of the ‘-project method.” 

These facts were vigorously criticized by iho Central Com- 
mittee of the C. P. S. D. in the decision mentioned above. In 
its decision on September 5, 1931, the Central Commiitoo 
charged the research institutes to concentrate their work 
mainly on ‘studying and generalizing the experience accumulated 
by the schools in their practical work.’ During the last five 
years all scientific research work in the field of education has 
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been recognised tsUIi these instructions. The situation is still 
Unsatisfactory, a fact which the decision of the Central Commi- 
ttee of the C. P. S. U. of July 4, 1936, attributed to the survi* 
vals of the theory of the “dying out of the schools'’ with its 
neglect of the teacher and the school, and the existence of the 
anti-scientific theory of “pedology’’. This latter uncritically 
adopted reactionar}^ and non-scientific theory erolved abroad 
to the effect that a child’s fate is irrevocably determined by 
liereditary and by unalterable environment and neglected the 
powerful factor of socialist education, the effectiveness 
of wdiich is constantly increasing under the conditions of the 
new social order. It generally applied standardized mee- 
lianical measurement of children’s intelligence and achievement 
and other methods leading to various false, pseudo-scientiflic 
conclusions in the theory and to measures harmful to the 
children and the schools in practice. It was therefore determined 
to denounce and condemn pedology, eliminating its practical 
application, to “fully reinstate educational science and the 
educationalists in their rights.” 

The Soviet science of education, rid of the mistakes and 
distortions of past years, based on the vast practical experience 
of the Land of the Soviets in the field of socialist education and 
on the best elements in the heritage of the past, fostered by 
attention by the ideological leaders of the Soviet Uiiion, is now 
turning over a new leaf in its history. 
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